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Raney has the death of an indi- 
vidual, just entering on the career 
of public usefulness, occasioned a 
wider or a deeper sensation, either 
in the circle of his own personal 
acquaintance, or among the friends 
of truth and piety, than was felt 
when it was announced, in April 
last, that the Reverend Chester 
Isham of Taunton had departed this 
life, at Boston, in the 28th year of 
his age. 

Though the events of such a life 
as his can present only a brief and 
to most minds an uninteresting re- 
cord, yet it has been thought that 
the peculiarities of his character, 
the circumstances of his death, and 
the high hopes of usefulness that 
were laid low by that event, de- 
mand some memorial of his talents 
and his piety. This mournful yet 
not ungrateful office has been im- 
posed, by solicitations not to be re- 
sisted, upon one who was the com- 
panion of his studies, who shared 
in his hopes and his pursuits, and 
from whom, therefore, must be ex- 
pected rather the eulogy of fra- 
ternal love than the accuracy of un- 
interested observation and cold 
analysis. 


Vor. VII. No. 19. 78 





In attempting the performance of 
of this duty, IF shall act without re- 
straint or affectation, speaking in 
my own person as his early friend 
and most intimate acquaintance, and 
describing,for the most part,onlywhat 
I witnessed while I was with him. 

My acquaintance with him began 
in the summer of 1813; when, at 
the age of 15, he entered the Latin 
Grammar School in Hartford, with- 
out any definite plan, and with no 
distinct expectation, save to gratify 
for a few months the ardent desire 
of study that had by some means 
been implanted within him. He 
was surrounded by boys most of 
whom, though his inferiors in age, 
were far his superiors in attain- 


ments. He was to almost every in- 


dividual among them a stranger ; for 
though Hartford was his native 
place, his circumstances and previ- 
ous education had been such as 
could not bring him in contact with 
the boys to whose society he was 
now introduced. Study was evi- 
dently a new thing to him; and he 
commenced the pursuit of know- 
ledge, under every disadvantage, 
with nothing bat his own force of 
character to urge him forward. 

It soon became evident to his in- 
structor and to his competitors, that 
he was not to be overlooked or un- 
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dervalued. His intense and con- 
stant application evinced a deep re- 
soluteness of spirit, while the ra- 
pidity of his attainments made it 
manifest that his wu.ental activity 
was equal to his industry. 

In the winter following he be- 
came the subject of serious impres- 
sions on religion. ‘The instructions 
of a pious mother had imbued his 
mind witha knowledge of the es- 
sential truths of revelation ; and an 
incidental question from a stranger 
excited him ‘to thought, to alarm, 
to long inquiry. ‘The impressions 
which he received at this time, 
though they failed of leading him 
immediately to God and to the way 
of holiness, had ever after a visible 
influence on his character. 

At what precise period he form- 
ed the resolution of acquiring a 
liberal education is uncertain. But 
this I ascertained soon after 1 began 
to know him, that the ardent desire 
of knowledge which had brought 
him to the school, had become a 


distinct and settled determination of 


making the highest possible attain- 


ments. He had no resources; the 
circumstances of his father’s family 
were such as made the privileges 
of a college unattainable except to 
resolution and perseverance such 
as his. 

He became a member of Yale 
College in the autumn of 1816. 
Here he immediately took that high 
rank in his class which those who 
Knew bim expected he would attain. 
in the severer studies of college, in 
the recitations of every sort, he was 
acknowledged to be eminent. For 
this eminence his preparatory stu- 
dies and his habits of application 
had fitted him. But in all exercises 
of elocution and composition, his in- 
feriority was so manifest that his 
classmates generally regarded him 
as one of those men, who, though 
by dint of application they carry 
the highest honours of college, turn 
out at last to have but little activity 
of intellect. 
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To gain the highest honours was 
at that time his only ambition ; and 
under the inspiriting influence of 
that ambition, he applied himself to 
study with a persevering diligence 
which resulted in improvement as 
general as it was rapid. ‘Phe cul- 
ture which his mind received in the 
process of studying his lessons—for 
at that period of bis. education he 
studied nothing else, read nothing 
else—gradually became visible, not 
only in the recitations, but in all the 
exercises to which he was called. 

Those who were members of the 
church in Yale College at the time, 
cannot fail to remember, that in 
March and April 1818, there was in 
college, not a revival ot religion, 
but an unusual seriousness among 
the pious, attended with severa! 
cases of inquiry and hopeful con- 
version. At that time the impres- 
sions which Mr. Isham had received 
at an earlier period were revived, 
and he was brought, as he trusted, 
and as his subsequent life most fully 
evinced, to the knowledge of Him 
‘‘whom to know is life eternal.” 
From that time his views and bopes 
and purposes were changed. ‘The 
change was not the breaking 
forth of Christian character at once 
in all its symmetry and graces; it 
was the commencement of a new 
principle within him urging him 
forward in a new career of improve- 
ment. At first, the evidences of his 
piety were less distinct and less con- 
vincing, either to his own mind or to 
the minds of others, than are often 
seen in those who have been made 
the subjects of renewing influence. 
But from that time, there was some- 
thing about his character which had 
never been there before; some- 
thing more than a temporary or an 
occasional excitement; something 
that went on through life with a 
gradual yet ever progressive deve- 
lopement of its strength and beauty; 
someti:ing that became a controlling 
and absorbing principle of conduct, 
giving a new impulse to his pur- 
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poses and a new direction to his 
wishes. . 

Having formed the resolution of 
devoting himself to the service of 
the church and of the Redeemer in 
the work of the ministry, he was re- 
ceived as a beneficiary of the Con- 
necticut Education Society, and of 
ihe Female Education Society of 
New-Haven; under whose patron- 
age he continued till the completion 
of his academic course. For three 
months however in the third year 
of his college life, his pecuniary ne- 
nessities compelled him to forego 
his studies and engage in the busi- 
ness of instruction. During this pe- 
riod he was employed in teaching 
the academy at New-Canaan, (Con.) 
where he gave such satisfaction to 
ihe trustees of that institution, that 
when he left college he was most 
earnestly solicited to become its 
permanent preceptor. It was while 
thus employed, if I remember 
rightly, that he first attempted to 
address a religious assembly. 

The last year of his residence at 
college afforded him more leisure, 
than he had before enjoyed,from the 
severe study which a strict conform- 
ity with the regulations of the in- 
stitution demands. He turned his 
attention to the cultivation of his 
taste, and to the improvement of his 
powers of composition and delivery, 
with a success which astonished all 
who bad known him only superfi- 


cially. He began now to look for- . 


wardto the labours of the pulpit, 
with more distinct impressions ; and 
he resolved to do his utmost towards 
becoming eminent in qualifications 
for the office to which he aspired. 
He requested the advice of his in- 
Structors and of his most judicious 
friends respecting the best means of 
forming his taste and style; and 
having determined on his course of 
effort, he followed it up so success- 
fully that when the result of his appli- 
cation came to be seen in the usual 
exhibition of the graduating class at 
commencement, he who had been 
but little thought of among his class- 


mates as a writer or a speaker, 
stood among the very foremost in 
the estimation of the audience. He 
received his degree as bachelor of 
arts in September 1820. | 

In the November following he 
became a member of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Andover. And here, 
if it were not that such stories have 
been already repeated, and some- 
times with a vainglorious spirit, that 
has spread over the narrative the 
aspect of exaggeration; 1 might tell 
of the penury which pressed upon 
him as if to discourage and to over- 
whelm. 1 might tell of long jour- 
neys performed on foot; of priva- 
tions, and fatigue, and exposure; 
but such details would be of little 
use, and my design is rather to ex- 
hibit the character of my friend 
than to move the feelings of my 
readers by the recital of his adven- 
tures. Suffice it to say, then, that 
few men in the pursuit of an educa- 
tion have ever struggled with more 
embarrassments than fell to his por- 
tion, or have met them more reso- 
lutely, and contended with them 
more perseveringly, than he did. 

In his new studies he engaged 
with his characteristic ardour and 
his wonted success. He was not— 
as is often the case with young men 
of studious habits and of ardent cha- 
racter, when they first come under 
the instructions of the distinguished 
professor of sacred literature in that 
institution—carried eway into an 
enthusiastic chase after the abstru- 
sities of biblical learning; but he 
looked forward to the business of 
preaching, and with that in view, 
he pursued just those studies and 
just in that proportion which seem- 
ed to his judgement best calculated 
to make him, as he was wont at that 
time often to say, ‘‘an eloquent man 
and mighty in the scriptures.” To 
accomplish bimself in elocution, to 
form a style that should be both 
graceful and effective, to inform his 
mind with whatever might help 
him to understand the Bible, he 
spared no pains. Preaching was 
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now the constant object of his ef- 
forts. and almost the constant sub- 
ject of histhoughts. The following 
brief extract from one of his letters 
shows how and why he studied. 
“YT am studying hard this summer. 
[1821.] Beside my regular stu- 
dies. I am reading Telemaque, (in 
the French.) Virgil, and Xeno- 
phon’s History of Greece. 1! am 
at present reading also Schiegel’s 
Jectures on literature, and various 
other miscellaneous works. I am 
studying the languages not so much 
for the sake of acquiring ideas, as of 
gaining a command of words. There 
is no exercise, | am persuaded, so 
well adapted to this end, as the 
course I am now pursuing. The 
mental effort, which takes place in 
translating from a foreign Janguage 
into our own, is similar to that which 
is called forth in writing. In this 


exercise we are obliged to cast 
about, and find a word to express 
not only the general thought, but 
also the precise shade of thought. 
In this way a person will acquire a 


style which will be not only flowing 
but vivid.” 

One vacation in each of the three 
years which he devoted to theologi- 
cal studie-,he spent with some friend 
in the ministry, in labours as useful 
to others as they were improving to 
himself. There is no part of a 
young man’s preparation for the 
pastoral office more important than 
the habit of speaking extempore on 
religious subjects. Of this Mr. 
Isham felt a deep conviction, and he 
therefore esteemed it a high advan- 
tage to labqur tor a few weeks where 
his services might be useful. in con- 
ducting those little meetings for de- 
votion and religious conference 
which God so often blesses with the 
most apparent influences of bis Spi- 
rit. Beside this, the opportunity 
for becoming acquainted with pasto- 
ral labours and with the whole rou- 
tine of ministerial duty, which was 
afforded by residing ia the family of 
a pastor matey engaged in the la- 
bours of his office, was a privilege 
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which he highly valued. Every va- 
cation which he spent in this way, 
seemed to have almost as much bear- 
ing on his preparation for the work 
to which he looked forward with so 
ardent aspirations, as a whole term 
of study. Itis proper to add in this 
connexion that individuals may be 
found, who look on his labours at 
such times as the means of their 
conversion to God. 

The students at Andover as soon 
as they enter on the third year of 
their studies, are called to the exer- 
cise of preaching in the chapel of 
the institution. ‘Those who have 
ever been there know, and others 
can readily imagine, that sermons 
written and delivered from the pul- 
pit merely as a classical exercise, are 
for the most part far from possess- 
ing that warmth and glow and unc- 
tion which ought to characterize 
every annunciation of eternal 
truth. But, as might have been ex- 
pected from the course of prepara- 
tion which \ir. Isham had followed, 
his pulpit efforts, even in such cir- 
cumstances, were distinguished by 
a breathing spirit of devotion and 
an effective earnestness. Those 
whose knowledge of his talents and 
scholarship had led them to expect 
in bis sermons the cold stateliness of 
elaborate discourses, were disap- 
pointed in his first attempt at 
preaching; and spoke of it as being 
not much superior te a ** conference 
harangue.’’ But others in the au- 
dience, plain Christians, who know 
when they are moved and kindled 
to devotion without inquiring why 
or how, heard him with a delight 
which some of them have not yet 
forgotten. 

Two or three months before com- 
pleting his studies, ie received and 
accepted an invilaiion to preach for 
a few sabbaths to the Trinitarian 
church and society then recently 
established in Taunton. Soon after 
leaving Andover, he went to com- 
ply with this engagement. The 
consequence was, that after a few 
weeks of probation, he received 
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from that church and society a 
unanimous call to become their pas- 
tor. This call he accepted ; and on 
the 18th of February, 1824, he was 
ordained to the work of the guspel, 
and commenced the regular dis- 
charge of the duties to which he 
bad been so long pressing on, with 
mingled solicitude and hope. 

A few weeks after his ordination, 
he was married to the object of a 
jong cherished affection, who sur- 
vives to bewail the hopes that were 
blighted so soon, and the affections 
that have been so painfully torn 
asunder. 

It has already been stated that 
the church over which he was 
placed had been but recently form- 
ed. It should be stated also, that 
the circumstances in which it was 
formed, were such as to require, on 
the part of its pastor, not only zeal 
for the truth, tempered and restrain- 
ed by prudence, but solicitude the 
most constant and industry the most 
unwearied. For such a situation 
Mr. Isham’s native temperament 
and acquired habits were peculiarly 
adapted. It was, | think, impossi- 
ble for him to make an effort, with- 
out making a great effort. So long 
as | knew him, he was accustomed, 
whenever he attempted any thing, 
to put forth all his strength. The 
principle which some men act upon, 
of husbanding their strength for 
now and then an extraordinary un- 
dertaking, was altogether unknown 
to him—at least in practice. But 
the consequence was, that as soon 
as he was placed in these new cir- 
cumstances, which, while they ac- 
corded so well with his disposition 
and habits, stimulated him to efforts 
still higher, and filled him with anxi- 
eties still more corroding than any 
which he had ever known before ; 
his constitution which was naturally 
feeble, and which had been debili- 
tated by long continued and exces- 
Sive application, proved unequal to 
the cares and duties which were 
laid upon him, A short period of 


labour brought on the symptoms of 


the disease which terminated his 
life. 

After his ordination. I saw him 
only thrice; but every time I saw 
him. [ could not but feel that he 
was improving with a rapidity more 
astonishing than any thing | had 
ever wiinessed in him before. His 
heart was wholly among his people, 
and wholly in his work. His con- 
versation seemed to be more and 
more like the conversation of one 
who lives above the world. Letme 
not be misunderstood. I would not 
speak of him in the language of 
uumeasured eulogy. But the im- 
provement of his character was such 
as forced itself upon the attention of 
all who knew him. One particular 
is worthy of specific notice :—the 
ambition, the overpowering desire 
of going beyond all competitors, 
which his friends would have sup- 
posed to be the last passion that 
would ever be quelled within him, 
and which long after the commence- 
ment of his religious experience, 
was ever breaking out in his con- 
duct and in his familiar conversa- 
tion, was no longer visible. His 
work was (and it could be seen in 


all that he said) not to distinguish. 


himself, but to carry forward the 
cause to which he was devoted. 
In one of his letters, dated April 3d, 
he says: -*1 have indeed a great 
pressure of duty continually, but I 
find that my mind works best under 


a pressure. The last week, came 


the Fast, and I was compelled to 
prepare three sermons and a half:— 
two of them were delivered alto- 
gether witbout notes. I cannot 
write but one sermon a week; but 
| can extemporize quite a number in 
one way or another A number of 
men, say four or five, are more or 
less anxious about their eternal 
welfure ; and some of these are men 
of influence. I find I had too hight 
expectations at first. In other words 
I calculated on accomplishing too 
much ina fewmonths. It this town 
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is ever brought round to the right 
point, it must be done gradually.” 
And yet while thus absorbed in his 
work, he never forgot that his own 
personal improvement and reputa- 
tion were to be regarded in his ef- 
forts ; but with what spirit, may 
be seen in the following extract 
from another letter, dated August 
11th. ‘* I wish very much to know 
what you are about, what are your 
prospects, &c. As we have both 
been brought forward by the chari- 
ties of the Christian public, I feel 
that it is a matter of great moment 
that we do well.” 

In the month of September, the 
symptoms of consumption with 
which he had been threatened for 
months, became so decided that 
there was little hope of his surviving 
another New England winter. At 
the earnest solicitation of his friends, 
he determined on a voyage to a 
warmer climate. Accordingly he 
left his family and his people, Oct. 
15th, and the next day embarked 
at Boston for Cuba. And here it 


deserves to be particularly men- 
tioned, that all the expenses of this 


voyage were generously and abun- 
dantly defrayed by the liberality of 
some individuals in Boston. He 
was known there in consequence of 
having spent the last vacation of 
his course at Andover in assisting 
the pastor of one of the churches 
under the accumulated labours of a 
special attention to religion. And 
so deep was the interest which was 
felt in him, that the story of his situ- 
ation and of his need was sufficient 
to raise for him, at a short notice, 
the sum of six hundred dollars ;— 
a benefaction equally honourable to 
them and to him, which his friends 
cannot cease to remember with the 
tenderest emotions. Respecting his 
own feelings let him speak. Ina 
letter to his wife, he says :—** When 
Mr. W. communicated the intelli- 
gence to me, | was quite overcome. 
Kindness so large was equally unex- 
pected and undeserved. I feel as 
if | could never reward them for 
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their kindness. I pray that they 
may be rewarded by God. I can- 
not believe that they made these ef- 
forts for me as an individual simply, 
but on account of the bearing which 
they thought I might have on the 
cause of the Redeemer.”’ 

The feeble hopes which his 
friends had entertained of bis re- 
covery were somewhat strengthen- 
ed by the first intelligence which 
was received after his arrival at 
Matanzas. He had endured a long 
and unfavourahle voyage, and all 
his most alarming sympioms were 
apparently relieved. He spoke of 
himeelf, in his letters, not indeed 
with the confident expectation of 
recovery, but with hope; hope 
chastened by fear and tempered 
with resignation to the will of God. 
His language respecting himself and 
his feelings betrayed the aspirations 
of aspirit ripe for heaven. After 
describing to his wife the circum- 
stances of the voyage, he says :— 
‘* Most of the time, I felt myself to 
be entirely alone. Now and then, 
when I was weak, and the weather 
bad and contrary, my mind used to 
run in a melancholy direction. I 
thought of dying, and being buried 
in the waters ; or, if I lived to reach 
land, of dying in a foreign clime ; 
of passing through that fearful pro- 
cess of wasting and declining which 
precedes dissolution, far away from 
all friends, cut off from all their 
sympathies and soothing endear- 
ments. I thought of subjects like 
these, sometimes, till all within and 
without was filled with gloom. But 
these reflections were only passing 
clouds ; hours and days of sunshine 
intervened. The prevailing state 
of my mind has been happy. | 
trust that | have been supported by 
the consolations of religion. When 
I could enjoy the smiles of my Sa- 
viour, nothing appeared terrific. 
What if I should die on the deep; 
my soul (if I were a child of God) 
would go to rest in heaven, and my 
body would at last rise as glorious 
from the ocean as from the land. 
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From the first, I have endeavoured 
to cast off, as far as possible, all 
solicitude about the companion of 
my bosom and the dear people of 
my charge. After commending them 
to God, | knew [ could do no more 
for them. Notwithstanding all my 
efforts however, I have been more 
or less concerned about home ; but 
I trust, not in so great a degree as 
to affect my health. This would be 
highly criminal. [hope I shall be 
preserved from such a state of mind. 
I hope that all my friends will be 
resigned to the just and good will of 
God, whatever it may be concerning 
me. If should be ealled to die in 
this foreign land, no doubt it will be 
for the glory of God.” 

The letter from which the pre- 
ceding extract has been made, bore 
date Nov. 8th. The next intelli- 
gence which was received, destroy- 
ed the hopes which his first letter 
had excited Hespoke of the “ task 
of writing,’’ and with his character- 


istic frankness disclosed his most‘ 


alarming symptoms. He ascribed 
the temporary relief which he had 
experienced, to the ‘‘ transient ex- 
hiliration’’? which was occasioned by 
being ‘‘all at once transferred from 
the monotonous ocean to the land ; 
and a land filled with objects all new 
and strange.” 

The following sentences froma 
letter written to Mrs. I. December 
31st, 1824, and January Ist, 1825, 
will give the reader some distinct 
conception of his situation and of 
his feelings. 

‘* At one time I was visited with 
a most distressing anxiety about my- 
self, and about my dear wife. I 
thought of the beloved people of 
my charge, but [ imagined I could 
hear a voice bidding me leave them 
with the great Head of the church; 
He would supply them with a pastor 
more faithful and devoted than I 
have been. But | could hear no 
such consoling suggestion respecting 
my beloved wife. O! said I to my- 
selfagain and again, how will she 
hear to hear of my sickness and 


death ? how can she live in this cold 
world when I am gone. The idea 
of death was almost welcome to me ; 
but my dear wife—my dear wife— 
what will she do? | am now satisfied 
that these feelings were wrong ; for as 
soon as | made known my wants and 
sorrows tu my heavenly Father, and 
committed my all into his hands, I 
became composed. I felt as if f 
could leave you in this world, and 
go cheerfully into eternity, when- 
ever called by God. Yes; I can 
now give you up; and I can give 
up my dear people. And if { knew 
you all felt in the same manner, I 
should rejoice, | think, even though 
passing through the valley of the 
shadow of death. It is now about 
three weeks since my mind was so 
severely exercised. From that time 
I have felt more resigned. But I 
find myself, as you say, prone to 
make conditions ; I will be resigned, 
if God will restore me to health 
and to my friends. Perhaps I have 
imagined that I am more resigned, 
because, for some weeks past, my 
health has been apparently gaining 
a little The human heart is too 
deceitful to be trusted.”’ 

‘‘] frequently consulted a Dr. W. 
of the man of war Hornet. He mani- 
fested a lively interest in me and in 
my situation. One day, hearing 
that I was a little discouraged about 
my health, he wrote tome After 
giving me some directions about my 


exercise and diet, he says: ‘ Believe 


me, your case is far from being so 
dangerous. | have known many, 
worse than you are, perfectly re 
stored. I myself am an instance. 
Hope which is ever the balm of the 
afflicted, ought to buoy you up; and 
1 doubt not you have another balm, 
more potent than all the panaceas 
of our profession, for your cure; a 
full confidence and trust in the 
power of that great Physician of the 
soul, whose word is law and who 
is all-merciful. With a sincere 
prayer for your perfect restoration 
to health and happy meeting with 
your friends, believe me yours, 
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&c.’ When I read this letter, tears 
of gratitude burst from my eyes.”’ 
‘Death and its consequences 
have for some months past been 
very familiartome Death in itself 
is indeed appalling; but when I 
look beyond the grave, a very dif. 
ferent sensation arises. I often ask 
myself, has Jesus died for lost men? 
has he brought immortality to light ? 
and is God now willing to pardon 
the penitent sinner, and when he 
dies receive him to glory? are these 
substantial truths? When [| can 
bring them home to my bosom as 
truths, I have sometimes felt a 
mounting of spirit which has carried 
me above the gloom of this world ; 
and | could say with Paul, ‘I desire 
to depart and be with Christ which 
is far better.’ I rejoice to hear that 


you pray not merely for my restora- 
tion to health, but also that | may 
be resigned to the will of God. This 
is the Christian grace which at this 
time we both peculiarly need. These 
afflictions, if regarded aright, will 


make us more humble, more indif- 
ferent to this world’s vanities, and 
more devoted to our Redeemer. I 
have written thus far to-day; but I 
can proceed no further, as I am quite 
weary. Another year ts now closing. 
It has been to me a year containing 
more important events and more 
trials than any year of my life. It 
has gone with all its scenes; and 
another is now opening. What joys 
or what sorrows it may bring with 
it, is Known only to the Lord. Let 
us leave all with him.” 

The next day, he says:—*‘ Be 
not depressed or discouraged. God 
will take care of me and of you. 
O how often in the day, do I think 
of you, of your present and future 
trials; and how often do I present 
your case before Him who heareth 
prayer. How often and with what 
intense interest do I think of the 
dear people of my charge, especial- 
ly on the holy sabbath. I wish I 
could write to them all individually, 
and urge each one of them to pre- 
pare for death and the judgement- 
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seat of Christ. But my strength is 
not adequate. If my health con- 
tinues to improve, I will ere long 
address them by letter collective- 
ly.” 

After a few weeks more, he left 
Cuba for Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, where he arrived February 
Tih. He was immediately received 
into the family of the Rev. Dr. Pal. 
mer, and treated with every atten- 
tion which their kindness and the 
kindness of Christians in that hospi- 
table city could bestow. May they 
find their reward not only in the 
conscicusness of doing good, 
but in the blessing of God. 
‘‘Whosoever shall give to drink 
unto one of these little ones a cup of 
cold water only in the name of a dis- 
ciple, verily | say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward.”’ 

In the last letter which he ever 
attempted to write, and which was 
dated March 8th, he says to his 
wife ;—*' I will follow your sug- 
gestion, and try to write a little 
every day. O how sick and weak 
fam. Icanhardly hold this pen 
in my hand. My body is reduced 
to benes and muscles. I feel some- 
times that it is plain God does not 
design to have me stay much longer 
in this poor tenement. 1 am quite 
helpless. Think what a burthen | 
must be to this family; yet they do 
every thing for me with the greatest 
cheerfulness.” ; 

A letter from a member of the 
kind family in which he was placed, 
dated March 2ist, after describing 
the progress of : is disease, says ;— 
‘‘He feels that he is in the hands 
and at the disposal of a God of mer- 
cy; and he rejoices that he can call 
this God his Father. The uniform 
temper of his mind is calm and tran- 
quil; and his confidence in the co- 
venant faithfulness of his Lord re- 
mains unshaken.”’ 

Not many days afterwards he de- 
termined, with the consent of his 
friends in Charleston, to return 
homeward, thathe might die with 
his family, and be buried with his 
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people. Accordingly he embark- 
ed April 9th, with only a fee- 
ble hope of living to the end of 
the voyage. The passage was un- 
favourable; and the friends who 
had ‘accompanied him to the ship,” 
and with many prayers commended 
him to God, remarked to each other, 
as they saw the stormy weather 
which succeeded his departure, that 
the object of their solicitude would 
never behold the shores of his native 
New-England. But in this their 
fears were disappointed. He reach- 
ed Boston April 19th. The 
story of his arrival and of his dying 
moments, may be best given in a 
few sentences copied from the ser- 
mon preached at his funeral by one 
of the ministers of that city. 

‘The vessel in which he em- 
barked, arrived at Boston early in 
the morning of Tuesday last. I 
was soon informed of the circum- 
stance, and went immediately on 
board. With what feelings I be- 
held him—emaciated, and unable to 
raise himself from the pillow—you 
can better conceive than I can tell. 
‘Lo an inquiry respecting his health, 
he answered, that he was very 
sick, had suffered much since he 
saw me, and felt himself to be near 
his end. I remarked that I hoped 
that while the outward man was 
wasting away, he felt the inward 
man renewed day by day. He re- 
plied. he hoped it had been so in 
some degree ; he had not constant- 
ly enjoyed the presence of God and 
the consolations of his grace as he 
had wished; but, on the whole, 
God had been very good to him in 
this respect ; he had had more ex- 
perience of that goodness since he 
had been sick than ever before. 

‘‘ immediately after his removal to 
my house, about 9 o’clock in the 
morning, a physician was called, 
who, after examining his case, in- 
formed me that nothing could be 
done for him but to make him as 
comfortable as possible while he re- 


mained. The medicine administer- 
Vor. VII.—Ne. 12, 79 
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ed did not have the desired effect. 
He continued to suffer much, and to 
decline rapidly. 

‘* His feebleness was so great and 
his suffering so constant, that his 
friends conversed with him but lit- 
tle ; and his replies to the observa- 
tions made were necessarily very 
brief. Some of those which are 
recollected you will doubtless be 
gratified with hearing. 

‘To one who remarked to bim 
that we felt very thankful that he 
had been spared to come among us 
again, he said, ‘It is a great mer- 
cy, for which I cannot be sufficient- 
ly thankful,’ and expressed a de- 
sire that he might he spared to re- 
turn to his family and people. In 
the course of the day, a neighbour- 
ing clergyman, with whom he was 
well acquainted, called to see him; 
and said, among other things, that 
he hoped he now felt the impor- 
tance of the great truths of the gos- 
pel which he had preached to 
others as much as when in health, 
and more, and that they were his sup- 
support and consolation. He replied, 
‘Yes; they are my only ground 
of hope. They are precious truths.’ 

‘¢On the morning of Wednesday, 
he said to one who assisted him in 
changing his position, ‘I shall die 
in some of these turnings.’ It was 
replied, ‘It is a great trial of faith 
and patience to suffer as you do.’ 
He said, ‘O yes, very great, very 


great. But I am willing to die.’—. 


[t was remarked, ‘ You are willing 
to live too, as long as God has any 
thing for you to do or to suffer 
here.? With a look of submission, 
he replied, ‘O yes, whatever he 
sees to be best.’ 

‘““ When his wife, who had been 
sent for the preceding day, had ar- 
rived with her infant child, the per- 
son who went to inform him, asked, 
if he did not fear he should be 
greatly agitated when she came? 
He said, he trusted not : he had en- 
deavoured to prepare himself for 
the interview, and thought he could 
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meet her with composure. He was 
enabled to do so. Soon after, he 
said, ‘ This is the consummation of 
my wishes. Now I can say, as Si- 
meon did, Let thy servant depart 
in peace.’ 

‘* Between two and three o’clock in 
the afternoon, he said that he felt 
he was sinking very fast. A per- 
sen present said, ‘What a blessed 
thing to know that all these pains 
are only the roughnesses of the 
way that leads to the world where 
there is no pain; and how joyful the 
prospect of being soon perfectly 
holy.’ With an expression of coun- 
tenance which indicated that his 
feelings were in unison with the 
sentiment’ he said, ‘ O yes.’ 

‘* About 5 o’clock, after having 
been necessarily absent for some 
time, I asked him how he felt. 
He replied, with composure, and 
with great solemnity, ‘1 feel that 
Iam entering the dark valley.’— 
I said, ‘I hope the great Shepherd 
is with you; and that you feel his 
rod and his staff comforting you, so 
that you can say, that 
evil.’ 
tive. 


you tear no 
He answered inte afhrma- 
A little after this he said to 
another person, ‘I believe I am 


dying.’ It was replied, ‘I think 
not now.’ He asked, *‘ How then 
do you aecount for this short breath- 
ing 2? It was answered, ‘ You are 
very much exhausted, and persons 
afflicted with your complaint often 
breathe very short.’ He quickly 
replied, jn a manner which indi- 
cated that he feared there was a de- 
sign to conceal from him his real 
situation, ‘Just before death.’ It 
was answered, ‘If I thought you 
were dying, 1 would certainly tell 
you so.” With this he seemed 
satished, and said, ‘I shall not he 
here long ;’ adding, without the 
least appearance of discontent, ‘ I 
can’t describe the distress I feel.’ 

‘¢ A few minutes before six o’clock, 
he requested to be raised in bed. 
Soon after, he said, in a calm and 
yery affecting tone, ‘I am dying.’ 
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The person upon whom he was 
leaning, on looking at his counte- 
nance, was convinced that it was so. 
I was out of the room at the time, 
and was immediately called. As I 
entered and approached the bed, 
I heard him repeating, with diffi- 
culty, but with sufficient distinct- 
ness to be understood, the prayer 
of Stephen,—‘ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit!’ Calling him by name, 
I inquired, ‘Do you know me ”—~ 
Looking up in a manner which indi- 
cated that in‘elligence still remain- 
ed, he answered ‘ Yes.’ I asked, 
‘Do you feel yourself to be dy- 
ing? Still looking at me ina man- 
ner which satisfied me that he un- 
derstood my questions and his an- 
swers, he said, ‘ Yes.” ‘Do you 
feel that your. Saviour is present 
with you?’ *Yes.’ ‘Do you give 
your soul into his hands, and feel 
that it issafe?’ ‘Yes.’ 

‘* Within ten minutes after this, at 
twelve minutes past six o’clock, he 
ceased to breathe, and his spirit, I 
trust, entered, satisfied with the di- 
vine likeness, into its everlasting 
rest.”’ 

His remains were 
Taunton, where they were interred 
on the following sabbath. The 
funeral of a pastor, is always a most 
impressive solemnity ; but this was 
attended with a peculiar impressive- 
ness. [t was not merely that youth- 
ful hopes had been extinguished ; 
or that the fond affections of a hap- 
py family had been destroyed ; or 
even that a church had been be- 
reaved of its pastor; it was that the 
youth had been permitted to endure 
the mortal agony among his triends ; 
that the dying husband had been 
permitted once more to see his 
wife; that the dying father had been 
permitted for once, the first time and 
the last, to behold his child; and 
that the dying pastor’s prayer, up- 
on adistant shore, had been answer- 
ed, and he had come to sleep among 
his people, and to rise with them at 
the resurvection of the just. 


removed tc 
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§ SERMON : BY THE LATE REV. CHES- 
TER ISHAM. 


Proverbs xi, 7. 


When a wicked man dieth his ex- 
pectations shall perish. 


Kx pEcraTion in this proposition is 
synonymous with hope; as is evi- 
dent from the last clause of the 
verse, where the same sentiment is 
expressed in different words—*‘ the 
hope of unjust men perisheth.”’ 
Hope is an emotion of the mind 
which has for its object some future 
goods; and as a principle of feeling 
and action it is one of the most ope- 
rative and powerful. Its cheering 
influences and quickening iinpulses 
are felt more or less by every bo- 
som. As man, in this state of im- 
perfection, is not long satisfied with 
his present circumstances ; so he is 
almost incessantly looking forward 
to some alteration in them for the 
better; bope ts continually pointing 
him to happier days. Early in life 
does she begin her enchantments : 
early, even at the dawning of the 
rational powers, does she begin to 
spread out he> fairy visions ; and as 
one fades away, she brings another 
to view, and another, and another, 
in endless succession. I say end- 
less: for man hopes to be happy 
not only through time but in eterni- 
ty ; and this is true of all, whatever 
may be their moral character—it ts 
true of both the righteous and the 
wicked. 

But there is an important differ- 
ence between the religious hopes of 
these two classes. Their founda- 
tions are different: the hope of 
the rightesus reposes on the firmness 
of truth; on the promises of the 
great God ; promises which infalli- 
bly connect eternal happiness with 
repentance, and faith, and a life of 
devotion. The hope of the wicked 
rests on nothing better than a sha- 
dow; a delusion created by a de- 
ceitful heart. Their effects are 
different: the hope of the right- 
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eous leads him to forsake his sins, 
and to purify himself as Christ is 
pure. The hope of the wicked has 
no suchtendency. The wicked man 
wishes to lead a life of sinful grati- 
fication; while at the same time, he 
strongly desires a blessed immor- 
tality. And though his Bible and 
his conscience unite in declaring 
thatwithout holiness he can neversee 
God, yet for the present he in some 
way or other succeeds in evading 
the force of their declarations ; and 
on this evasion he builds his hope 
for eternity ; a hope which, instead 
of exerting any purifying influence 
upon him, is indulged for the very 
purpose of quieting him in his ini- 
quity. Again, the results to which 
the hopes of these two classes lead 
are different. The hope of the 
righteous, in the day of death, is ex- 
changed for fulness of joy and plea- 
sures for evermore: the hope af 
the wicked, for the everlasting ago- 
nies of despair. 

Disappointment then, deep and 
endless, will be the portion of the 
wicked at death. But let us con- 
sider this truth with more particu- 
larity. Disappointment takes place 
in two ways ; first, when we fail of 
attaining a desired object, or se- 
condly, when we find from experi- 
ence that the desired object does 
not answer our expectations. In 
the former case, we havea mistaken 
view of the causes or circumstances 
on which the possession of the de- 
sired object depends; and in the 
latter case, we have a mistaken 
view of the nature of the desired 
object itself. Now the delusive 
grounds on which the wicked rest 
their hopes of future happiness, are 
many and various, and some of them 
very indefinite, being: rather mat- 
ters of feeling than of opinion. But 
many and various as they are, they 
may all be included under one or 
the other, or both of these two 
heads ; that is, they all consist ei- 
ther in a wrong view of the causes 
or circumstances on which the pos- 
session of happiness in a’ future 
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world depends, or in a wrong view 
of the nature of that happiness it- 
self, or in both these wrong views 
united. 

I. Many false grounds of hope 
consist in a wrong view of the 
causes or circumstances on 
which the possession of happiness 
in a future world depends. How 
many hopes perish in this life 
through a similar mistake. How often 
are men disappointed by the interfe- 
rence of unforeseen causes, which 
come in and separate them from 
the object of their wishes, or by 
the failure of causes which they 
expected. to operate. The avari- 
cious husbandman, for example, 
hopes to be rich. He expects that 
God will cause the early and latter 
rains to descend and the sun to 
shine upon his fields; he expects 
that he will cause the outgoings of 
the morning and of the evening to 
rejoice, and every thing to conspire 
in promoting his prosperity; and he 
hopes ere long to be able to look 
out from his splendid habitation, 
on bis numerous granaries, his ex- 
tended fields, his cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills. But ah! the early and 
Jatter rains do not descend ; the sun 
does not shine, the fig-tree does not 
blossom ; blasting and mildew come 
upon his crops; the flocks are cut 
off from the fold; and the-poor man 
dies perhaps with scarcely property 
enough to dress out his body for its 
long repose. Thus many of the 
hopes of the wicked perish in regard 
to happiness beyond the grave. They 
are founded on erroneous concep- 
tions of the causes or circumstances 
on which that happiness depends. 
Errors of this kind are numerous— 
our limits will permit us to touch 
only on some of the more promi- 
nent. 

Some rest their hope of future 
happiness on the general benevolence 
or mercy of God. I mean mercy 
considered without reference to 
Christ, or to any conditions. to be 
complied with on their part. Aman 
of this character reasons thus— 
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‘¢] am acreature of God, I live in 
his dominions, under his govern- 
ment, and I am here surrounded 
with blessings. It is true | am 
sometimes doomed to suffer pain 
and sorrow, and I observe the same 
in regard to all my race; but after 
all this is ahappy world. Wherey- 
er | look. whether to the earth or 
the heavens, I behold the goodness 
of God; his tender mercies are 
over all his works; he gives me 
food and raiment; guides my wan- 
derings; and when my weary na- 
ture calls for rest, he kindly draws 
the curtains of night, bushes to si- 
lence the noise of day, watches 
over my slumbers; and when the 
darkness is past, he calls me forth to 
enjoy the freshness and glories of 
morning. Such is the general tenor 
of my mortal life; and now can it 
be, that he who provides with such 
paternal care for his creatures in 
this world will doom them to suf- 
fering in the next—will he not pro- 
vide for their happiness there also ? 
It is true | have been guilty of some 
follies—some deviations from the 
path of rectitude ; but will he not 
pity my weakness and pardon my 
crime ?”” Multitudes, it is to be 
feared, are staking their everlasting 
all on such reasoning as this. It 
may not always be expressed in 
words ; it is with many no doubt a 
subject of feeling merely. The 
fallacy of this reasoning lies here ; 
the man who urges it takes for 


granted that the government of God, 


in relation to him, wili be conducted 
in all respects on the same princi- 
ples in a coming world, as it is in 
this ; and thus he loses sight of the 
important fact that this is a state of 
trial, that of retribution ; that this 
is a state of probation, that of re- 
wards and punishments. He for- 
gets that here the righteous are to 
fight the good fight and keep the 
faith, and there to wear their crown; 
and that here the wicked by their 
sins fill up the cup of divine indigna- 
tion, and there drink it off to the bit- 
terest dregs. He forgets that all the 
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mercies as well as all the judge- 
ments of this probationary scene, 
are designed to form a character 
which on leaving the world passes 
immediately into glory or into woe 
unutterable. This man therefore 
abuses the goodness of God. That 
goodness which was designed to lead 
him to repentance, he makes an 
occasion for continuing in rebellion ; 
and thus he goes on from day to day, 
tiring the patience of Heaven, and 
treasuring up wrath until death 
comes and destroys his hopes for 
ever. 

Again: others rest their hope of 
salvation not on the general mercy 


of God, but on a mistaken view of 


his mercy through Christ. Their 
language is— Christ has died for 
sinners, the just for the unjust, he 
gave himself a ransom for allj; his 
righteousness therefore will be ac- 
cepted in the room of ours, his 
blood wiil wash away our sins; and 
now we have nothing to fear, we 
shall all—be our characters what 
they may—we shall all reach heaven 
at last.” Now this is a wrong view 
of the atonement, and of course the 
hope which results from it will be 
disappointed. Perhaps there is no 
passage in the Bible which unfolds 
more clearly the design of the 
atonement than the one found in 
the 25th and 26th verses of the 
third chapter of Romans. ‘* Whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitia- 
tion through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the re- 
mission of sins which are past, 
through the forbearance of God; 

declare, I say, at this time his ot Pog 
cousness ; that he might be just, 
and the ‘justifier of him that be- 
lieveth in Jesus.” Here it is as- 
serted that the atonement was de- 
signed to affect not so much the 
character of man as the character 
and administration of God; it was 
that he might he just; just ‘to him- 
self, to his law, to his kingdom, 
while performing a particular act, 
to wit, justifying the believing sin- 
ner. It was that he might appear 


to all his intelligent creatures, glo- 
rious in the exercise of mercy ; it 
was that the confidence of angels in 
the rectitude of his administration 
might not be shaker, that the song 
of heaven might not be interrupted, 
that the universe might not present 
one vast scene of rebellion and ru- 
in, while he stooped to save the 
perishing transgressor. The atone- 
meat, in itself considered, had no 
necessary influenee upon men; it 
did not put forth upon them any 
sanctifying saving power; the hu- 
man character was as far from holi- 
ness after the atonement had been 
made, as it was before; it was as 
much alienated from duty and from 
God, and as much under the do- 
minion of selfish passions. Men 
have been no better in the view of 
Omniscience since Jesus died on 
Calvary than they were previous to 
that event. No better, did I say? 
Multitudes, by closing their eyes on 
that light which has beamed from 
the cross, have greatly enhanced 
their guilt, and deepened the gloom 
of their condemnation. We must 
recollect that the atonement is one 
thing, and the application of it 
another ; that its sufficiency is one 
thing, and its efficiency another. 


It is sufficient for the salvation of 


all, and yet it is effectual to the sal- 
vation of comparatively few ; and 
for this reason, that comparatively 
few will submit to its terms, and 


‘thus secure its blessings. The rest, 


those who will not submit to its 
terms, must be lost for ever: for 
‘¢he that believeth not shall be 
damned.”? This is the declaration 
of the Saviour himself; of him who 
made the atonement. Now what 
shall we say of him who expects to 
be saved by the merits of Christ, 
and yet does not do the things that 
he commands ; who in effect says, 
he that believeth not shall be saved ? 
woe to the man who thus perverts 
the way of salvation. When that 
man dieth his expectation shall pe- 
rish. 

There is a third class who have 
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correct views perhaps of the mercy 
of God, and of the principles on 
which it is exercised, but who are 


. resting their hope ou the ground of 
future amendment ; a ground of all 


others the most deceitful, and one 
which, in places where the truth ts 
proclaimed, proves the ruin of more 
souls than perhaps any other, or 
even all others combined. A man 
of this class has often heard the ur- 
gent calls of the gospel. He knows 
that he must, sooner or later, meet 
God in judgement; and that some 
preparation on his part is necessa- 
ry, before he can meet him in peace. 
This preparation he designs to make; 
but the present not being a con- 
venient season, he defers it to some 
future occasion. He has often been 
told indeed that God is angry with 
the wicked every day; but as yet 
he discovers no signs of wrath; all 
around him is fair and promising, 
and all above him silent and tran- 
qul. The word of God indeed as- 
sures him that beyond this visible 
creation there is wrath in reserve 
for the impenitent ; but he has no 
apprehension that it will ever light 
upon him ; for he expects that when 
the spring and the summer of life 
are past, when the winter of age 
comes on and chills the ardour and 
congeals the flow of earthly enjoy- 
ment; when the world is stript of 
its charms; when the years arrive 
in which he shall say he has no 
pleasure ; when fears shall be in 


the way, and the grasshopper shall 


be a burden, and desire shall fail ;— 
then he shall commence alife of de- 
votion. Or perhaps he imagines 
he shall begin at an earlier period ; 
perbaps he thinks that when some 
point of worldly interest has been 
gained, or some anticipated scene 
of pleasure has been realized ; then 
he will secure an interest in the 
great atonement. All this while, 
he sees others about him sinking 
into the grave; but this produces 
no alarm in him, for he looks upon 
the time of his departure as far re- 
mote. He feelsas yet no symptoms 


of disease, his cheek is bloomin-. 
and his limbs are vigorous; when 
that bloom fades from the cheek, 
when that vigour departs from the 
limbs, when paleness and weakness 
shall remind bim of his approaching 
dissolution, then he will make his 
peace with God. | 

But how great his delusion, 
While in the full pursuit of his fa. 
vourite objects, he meets the ange} 
of death who has come to summon 
him to his final account. His con- 
sternation no imagination can con- 
ceive. ‘* And must I die ?”’ he ex- 
claims—‘ has it indeed come my 
turn to lay my body in the grave, 
and go away and stand before the 
judgement-seat of Christ? O it is 
hard to be thus hurried away; | 
am not yet prepared to go; I have 
a great work to do.’’ But there 
can beno delay. Aftera few strug- 
gles and groans, the man 1s dead and 
gone ; his hopes for time and for 
eternity, all ruined in a moment. 
Such is the gloomy end of thov- 
sands. The destructive tendency 
of this disposition to put off the con- 
cerns of the soul to some future day, 
I bave no language to describe. It 
is a delusion which im other cir- 
cumstances would be pronounced 
madness, insanity in ifs most me- 
lancholy form. It is a delusion 
which supposes that a morning va- 
pour will continue through the day, 
that a summer cloud which is seen 
in the heavens at noon will be seen 
there at night ; a delusion which re- 
gards that as fixed which is per- 
petually changing ; that as certain 
which is altogether uncertain; that 
as cord, as cable, which isa spider's 
web ; that as firm and asting which 
is frail as the flower, and fleeting as 
the gale;—a delusion which leads 
the man to believe that while ot!.ers 
die, he shall live; that while others 
find it next to impossible to repent 
on a bed of sickness, it will not be 
so with him; that while others find 
a long life too short to prepare for 
eternity, he can crowd its vast con- 
cerns into the compass of an hour; 
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that he can cry in his last moments, 
Lord remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom ; and hear 
his compassionate Saviour respond, 
To-day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise. But when he comes to 
that awful hour, the delusion va- 
nishes; the dream is past; then no 
sounds of mercy from on high reach 
his ears; he hears nothing but the 
yoice of long insulted goodness, say- 
ing, Because I have called and you 
have refused, because I have 
stretchéd out my band and you 
have not regarded, I will laugh at 
your calamity, and mock now your 
fear cometh as desolation, and your 
destruction as a whirlwind. 

II. The false ground of bope now 
considered, namely, that which con- 
sists in a wrong view of the causes 
or circumstances on which the pos- 
session of happiness in eternity de- 
pends, is generally if not always 
connected with the other referred 
to in the division of our subject, 
namely, that which consists in a 
wrong view of that happiness itself. 
How often does disappointment in 
this world result from our mistaking 
the nature of a desired object. How 
often do we imagine that an object 
will gratify our wishes, when, ona 
nearer acquaintance, we discover it 
has no such tendency. So it is with 
the wicked, in regard to heaven. A 
more fatal mistake cannot be ima 
gined, than that which supposes that 
an unpardoned, unsanctified sinner 
can be happy there; and yet this 
mistake is very common. Heaven 
is aword frequently adopted by this 
world’s orators and poets merely for 
the purpose of embellishment; or 
for the sake of awakening in the 


mind some indefinite emotions of 


pleasure, and pleasure perhaps the 
most selfish and esrthly; and in 
common life it is sometimes used to 
convey the same general meaning ; 
Which shows what erroneous, low. 
begzarly conceptions are enter- 
tained by unrenewed men, of the 
happiness of that bright and sinless 
world. Many who are dead in 


lrespasses and sins seem to think 
that if they could be admitted to that 
world when they depart from this, 
they should be happy. And no doubt 
they would be happy, were the ene 
joyments of that world suited to the 
gratification of their unhallowed pas- 
sions and desires. But there is no 
enjoyment in that upper sanctuary 
of God, but what results from _holi- 
ness—from entire conformity to 
the divine image. How then can 
the wicked man be happy there ?— 
there among patriarchs and _ pro- 
phets and apostles, and the whole 
familyof the redeemed—among those 
whom he despised, whom he reviled 
and persecuted perhaps when they 
were on earth. I[f their characters 
were so disagreeable to him when 
they were poor miserable sinners 
here, how repulsive must they be 
to him now they are the spirits of 
just men made perfect. O he can- 
not live there; be cannot live an 

where in peace ; and when he dies, 
when he opens his eyes on the 
scenes of the otber world, he will 


find it so. Then all hopes of any’ 


further enjoyment will forsake him, 
and the darkness of despair will 
come over him forever: a situa- 
tion, respecting the horrors of which 
we can have no adequate concep- 
tions; and for this reason, that 
uiere is nothing like it on this side 
of the world of woe. Here hope 
gladdens every bosom ; no one Is in 


circumstances so desperate as to be 


beyond the reach of its influence. 
The most forlorn prisoner in_ the 
most gloomy prison of Algiers is < 
prisoner of hope. The hectic who 
is languishing in the last stage of 
his disorder, and whose recovery 
has long since been despaired of by 
friends and acquaintance, _ still 
dreams of life ; still hopes that his 
wasted body may yet rise from its 
weary bed and walk abroad once 
more in the full vigour of health. 
But to the miserable sufferer in hell 
hope never comes, that inthis world 
comes to all. Here the unfortunate 
man and the sick man can look for- 
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ward to vetter days; there the 
wretched soul as it stretches its 
thoughts down the vale of its future 
being can discover no good thing ; 
no bright object on which to fasten 
its eontemplations ; all is one un- 
alleviated scene of horrors ; horrors 
deepening and blackening through 
endless ages. O what a prospect is 
this! There is hope of a tree, if it 
be cut down, that it will sprout 
again, and that the tender branch 
thereot will not cease; but the 
wicked man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he? As the waters 
fail from the sea, and the flood de- 
cayeth and drieth up, so he lieth 
down in sorrow to rise no more. 

We infer from our subject first 
that an expectation or hope of hap- 
piness after death is,in itself con- 
sidered, no proof that it will be re- 
alized. We all hope that it will be 
well with us beyond the grave ; but 
is this hope such as will prove an 
anchor to the soul in the trying 
hour? We can ascertain this, by 
inquiring whether we belong to the 
number of the righteous, or of the 
wicked. If we possess the character 
of the righteous, if we are united to 
Christ by a new and living faith, 
if we repent of our sins and bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance, 
then we shall not be disappointed ; 
for it is written, the righteous hath 
hope in his death: and onthe other 
hand, if we are impenitent and diso- 
bedient, and wicked, we shall be 
disappointed ; for itis written, when 
the wicked man dieth, his expecta- 
tion shall perish. 

We infer from our subject, se- 
condly, that it is the part of benevo- 
lence, to endeavour to destroy in 
this life the hopes of the wicked. 
Impenitent men love darkness ra- 
ther than light, and they will not 
come to the light lest their deeds 
should be reproved. Hence it hap- 
pens that when their guilt is charged 
upon them, and the. fallacy of their 
expectations exposed, they often 


complain. But how unreasonably, 
Did the wicked man understand his 
highest interest, he would say, ‘If 
my hopes must perish, let them 
perish now while I can lay hold of 
a good hope through grace. Iam 
acting on the high scale of eternity ; 
and if my foundation is not firm, 
let me know it before [ fall; if | 
have built my house upon the sand, 
let me know it before the rains shall 
descend, and the floods come, and 
the winds blow and beat upon tt. 
Let me know the very worst of my 
case ; paint my depravity in its true 
colours, however gloomy and morti- 
fying they may be; place before me 
the cross with its most humbling 
truths ; let me see every thing that 
relates to my own character or the 
character of him with whom I have 
to do; keep nothing back; bring 
eternal truth to bear upon me in all 
its sweeping extent ; conceal not an 
inch on either side ; spare not my 
natural feelings; regard not my de- 
praved inclinations ; only save my 
soul.”” Such would be the language 
of a man who was honest with him- 
self, and alive to his immortal inter- 
ests. But men are not honest with 
themselves; they are not alive to 
their immortal interests ; and when 
their false peace is disturbed by a 
faithful exhibition of truth, they are 
offended. But shall we therefore 
cease to alarm and warn and en- 
treat? Shali dying men be pleased 
rather than saved? Such tender- 
ness would be cruelty itself. No; 
the truths of the Bible must be pro- 
claimed; and, thanks be to God, 
there is consolation in these truths 
as well as terror; while they sweep 
away every expectation of the 
wicked, they hold out unspeakable 
and everlasting blessedness to the 
faithful. With this book of God in 
my hands, I can say to every lost 
sinner in this assembly, and on this 
globe, look up to Christ your 5a- 
viour and live; hang your hope on 
his cross and your soul is secure. 
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LAY PRESBYTERS.—No. AVI. 


Epreuanivs was born in Palestine, 
about the year 332, became Metro- 
politan of Cyprus in 356, and died 
in £402. Though acquainted with 
live languages,* he was no proficient 
in Attic diction, the only test to 
which he is now subject’ [is cre- 
dulity might bave been at least com- 
patible with sinceriiy ; had not his 
conditional promise otf a miracle, 
to the empress, rendered even this 
deicccanyee His invasion of the 

‘anonical rights of John of Constan- 
tinople| sprang from his seduction 
by Theophilus of Alexandria, and 
both from the inebriating influence 
of ecclesiastical power, dispropor- 
uoned to his mental vigour. ‘Vo 
prove heresies supposititious, which 
is the chief object of his writings, 
catalogues of bishops are presented, 
who are assumed to have had the 
same authority, and to have held 
the same faith from the days of the 
apostles. It had been usual to 
argue the genuineness of the gospel 
faith from the identity of the doc- 
tines retained by the church 
throughout the world. But how- 
soever plausible the antiquity of 
doctrines might be argued, from the 
agreement of those churches, whose 
successive presidents, xpozo1wizs, had 
long before the days of Epiphanius, 
monopolized the title of bishops, 
the assumption nevertheless, that 
diocesan episcopacy had existed 
from the d; ivs of the apostles, and 


that there had been a sameness of 


power, influence, and even of name, 
Was contrary to fact. Episcopal 
authority he identified with the regi! 
ind sacerdotal offices of Christ, aad 
preposterously founded it upon the 
promi se of God, that Christ’s thraune 
should remain, that of his kingdom 
there should be no end, and that he 
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should sit upon the throne of David 
‘which kingdom he transferred un- 
to, and bestowed, together with the 
priesthood, upon his servants, that 
is, the high priests of the church 
universal,’’t 

: Speaking: of Aerius, who has al- 
ready fallen under consideration, he 
Says, that * Efe alleges, to the de- 
ception of himself and his hearers, 
that the apostle writes to presbyter= 
and deacons, and not to bishops :”’ 
also that to a bishop the apostle 
says, ‘* Neglect not the grace that 
Is in you, which you received by 
the hands of the presbytery.”” And 
afterwards, in another place, the 
apostle addresses ‘* bishops and 
deacons,” so that the same person 
was abishop anda presbyter. And 
being ignorant of the series of trath, 
and not conversant in ancient histo- 
ries, Aerius knew not that whilst 
the proclamation of the gospel was 
anew thing, the holy apostles wrote 
recording to circumstances. Where 
hetood,!| there were bishops already 
co; ‘itated, he wrote to biebops and 
deacons ; for the apostles conld not 
immediately establish every thing 
in order got there was need of 
presbyters and deacons, since by 
these two, the business of a chureh 
can be accomplished. Where 
therefore, no one was found wortby 
ofan episcopate, the place remain- 
ed without a bishop. But where 
there was necessity, and there were 
those who were worthy of the office 
of bishop, bishops were appointed, 
and the numbers being few, and 
none being found among them to be 
constituted presbyters, they were 
satisfied in such places, with a bish- 
op only. Bat without a deacon 
there could not be a Lishop.’?*% 
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The tirst charge against Aerius 
was, that he taught that the apostle, 
in the third chapter of his first 
epistle to T imothy, in fact enume- 
rates the qualifications, not of bish- 


ops of the fourth century, but of 


primitive presbyters and deacons. 
To which Epiphanius in substance 
answers, that bishops and deacons, 
without presbyters, were ordained 
in some churches by reason of pau- 
city of numbers. But if so, a sin- 
gle pastor and his deacons was 


one of the earliest conditions of 


the church, which ts not strictly 
correct, as we have seen. 

‘The second was, that to prove 
the offices one, he represented 
Vimothy (1 Tim. iv. 14.) as ordain- 
eda bishop by the bands of a pres- 
bytery. ‘To this the metropolitan 
answers, that Timothy was not to 
reprave an elder, nor hastily to re- 
ceive an accusation against such ; 
which caution implied, that he had 
an authority superior 
presbyters, to whom no such di- 
rections were given. The troth 
was, that Timothy, ordaimed by 
Paul and a presbytery, held the 
extraordinary office of evangelist, 
by virtue of which, ike an apostle. 
he planted churches, and ordained 
presbyters or bishops, their ordina- 
tion being the same. It has been 
shown, that as the Ephori had a 
sposttws, or president, who hela the 
same office with his brethren, so 
in the presbytery of each church 
there was a president, TPOEGT WS 5 
consequently as it was an inflexible 
rule, that but one church should be 
allowed in one city ata time, there 
could of necessity exist but one 
primus among the presbyters, how- 
ever multiplied. This officer very 
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naturally thereiore, m the second 
century and Jater, as converts mul- 
tiplied, became more influential, 
claimed higher authority, aud iat. 
nopolized the name of the bishop; 
a circumstance on which the policy 
of Constantine seized, and accord- 
ingly, by canons of the council of 
Nice, availing himself of an imagi-. 
nary power in the church, he erect- 
eda hierarch which exists to this day, 

The third charge against Aerius 
was, that he satd Paul considered 
(Titus i, 5—7.) the same persons 
bishops and presbyters, calling them 
indifferently by either name. To 
this he found no answer, except the 
assertion, that the order of bishops 
is to produce by ordination fathers 
in the church, of presbyters to pro- 
duce sons by the washing of regene- 
ration; which is a mere begging ot 
the question, and opposed by the 
fact of the ordination of Timothy 
himself by a presbytery. Modern 
ingenuity has sometimes allowed 
(he name bishop, in its appellative 
sense, to the presbyters of Titus; 
but as a name of office, to the or- 
dainer. And this would be allow- 
able, ifa distinction of such offices 
could be shown by the scriptures, 
or in the apostolic age ; but the 
ruling elder was no more than a 
presbyter ; and to account him less 
was an absurdity of more modern 
invention. 

The argument just mentioned by 
Epiphanius, in support of an ine- 
quality between the bishop and 
presbyter, ‘‘that one is an order 
generative of fathers, for it begets 
fathers in the church; and that the 
other, unable to produce fathers, 
generates children in the church, 
by the washing of regeneration,» 
has neither foundation in the scrip- 
tures, nor in the history of the ear- 
iiest ages of Christianity ; for we 
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1825.} 
have seen how episcopacy grew out 
of the ‘* ruling elder.”’ Bat in his 
day, though the bishop had all the 
powers of the presbyter, the pres- 
byter was not allowed to do all that 
the bishop might ; being prohibited 
by the canons of councils, which 
were the supreme laws of the em- 
pire. Accordingly Jerom, his more 
learned cotemporary, commenting on 
the third chapter of Zephaniah, attri- 
butes to presbyters their original right 
of ordination : ‘¢ Priests who baptize, 
and administer the eucharist, anoint 
with oil, impose hands, instruct ca- 
techumens, constitute Levites and 
others priests, have less reason to 
take offence at us explaining these 
things, or at the prophets foretelling 
them, than to ask of the Lord tor 
giveness.”* If it be objected that 
Jerom elsewhere said, ** What does 
a bishop, ordination excepted, that 
a presbyter may not do?’t the 
answer is obvious; Jerom knowing 
that episcopal ordination was an ag- 
gression canonically adopted, con- 
tirmed by successive councils, and 
established by imperial authority, 
here speaks of ordination as it then 
was, and by no means of its original 
institution, or the mode of its primi- 
tive administration. He conld not 
otherwise have aflirmed, as he has 
done, that bishops are above pres- 
byters rather by custom, than by the 
truth of a divine disposal ; ‘ magis 
consuetudine quam dispositionts Do- 
minice veritate presbyteris, esse 
majores.”’ He also affirmed, an 
apostle had plainly taught, that pres- 
vyters and bishops were the same, 
‘“ eosdem esse presbyteros quos et 
episcopos,” but * that afterwards it 
obtained that one was chosen, who 


* Sarcerdotes qui dant baptismum et 
#4 eucharistiane Domini uniprecaniur 
adventum, faciunt oleum chrismatit, ma 
nus impouunt, catechuinenos erudiunt, 
Levitas et aliosconstitu unt sacerdotes, non 
tam indigoentur nobis hec expouent'bus 
et prophetis vaticinantibus, quam Domi 
hum deprecentur. Tom. V. ;. 218 

t “Quid enim facit excepta ordinatio..e, 
€piscopus, quod presbyter non faciat.” 
om. IT. 624. 
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might preside over the rest, to pre- 
vent division, lest each one, collect- 
ing to himself, might rend the church 
of Christ.”t That there was but 
one ordination for the presbyter and 
bishop until the Cyprianic age, bas 
been made sufficiently clear in the 
former numbers; but to establish that 
Jerom excepted ordinations {rom the 
powers of presbyters, merely with 
regard to the laws and practice of 
bis day, and not as eithenx original 
or rightful, it is only necessary fur- 
ther to observe, that in the same 
letter he has shown, that ‘* at Alex- 
andria, from the Evangelist Mark. 
even to the bishops Heraclins and 
Dionysius (AD. 246.) the presby- 
ters called him bishop, who was one 
chosen from themselves, and placed 
in a higher grade, as an army makes a 
general, or deacons choose {from 
themselves one, whom they know 
to be diligent, and call him an arch- 
deacon.’”’*S A secondary ordination 
had not then obtained, but the 
elders selected one of their number 
and denominating him bishop, they 
placed him in the chair, which Je- 
rom describes by the suitable terms, 
in vradu excelsiori collocare: in 
consequence of which, he acted as 
bishop, or rather as archbishop. 
This act of the presbyters was with- 


f * Quod autem postea uuus electus est 
quicocteris preponeretur, in schismatis re - 
medium factum est; ve unusquisque ad 
se trahens Christi ecclesiam rumperet,” 
Inpist. ad Evagrium 

5 Nam et Alexandriz a Marco evanze- 
lista usque ad Heracium et Dionysium 
episcopos, presbyter: semper unum ex se 
electum in excelsiur! gradu collocatum e 
piscopum nominabant; quomodo si exerc! 
tus imperatorem faciat, aut diacoul eligan! 
de se quem industrium noveriut et archi- 
diaconum vocent.’’ — [baid. 

Also Hilary the deacon says, “ sed quia 
coeperunt sequentes presbyteri indignt 
inveniri ad primatus tenendos emmulala 
est ralio, prospicicate Coucilio, ut non or- 
do, sed meritum erearet episcopum. No. 
XU. And Augustin «peaks of the superi- 
ority of the bisho as tuat which J im Ec- 
clesia usus obtinuil, &e. tsodere of Spaiu 
says it was to preveut schisms by authors 
ty It was therefore humao, and by ho 
means primitive 
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cut apostolical warrant, either in 
precept or example ; and certainty 
grew out of the appointment of a 
chairman or wgosdswe. which was a 
merely spontaneous appointment by 
presbyters, of one of thats number to 
a necessary duty. ‘The comparison 
of agereral discovers the manver 
of the election ; that of the arch- 
deacon excludes the idea oi diversity 
in office ; and as he was still a dea- 
con, the bishop was still a presby- 
ter. 

‘The method adopted by Epipha- 
nius to support, as original, ap ima- 
ginary diversity in office, between 
bishops and presbyters, by suppos- 
ing the modes of constituting the 
first churches to have been various ; 
that in some churches there were 
presbyters and deacons, in others 
bishops and deacons, was not found- 
ed in fact; for the same identical 
persons were denominated presby- 
ters and bishops: the commission 

was one, conferred by the same au- 
thority, in the same manner, and for 
the same ends. 

This passage has been brought to 
prove, that it was believed in the 
days of Epiphaniu<, that episcopal! 
superiority over presbyters was 
established by the apostles. The 
imbecile archbishop of Cyprus, and 
his cotemporary, arclibishop of Mi- 
lan, whose piety was rauch greater 
than his knowledge, may have thus 
quieted (their consciences, but tne 
episcopal power was then well 
known to have been founded tn ag- 
gression, and established by canons 
of councils and edicts of emperors. 
Yet in no instance were presbyters 
reduced to the condition of laymen. 

The representation already giyen* 
of the churches in Alexandria, while 
under their respective presbyters, 
at the head of whom was the presi- 
dent of the original churc! hy is frilly 
confirmed by Epiphanius ‘They 
say that he,(Avius,) a Fis by de 


scent, having become a presbyter in” 
Alexandria, presided, recclalo, over 


No, NUL. 


church called Baucalis. For as 
many churches, as are of the Catho- 
lic church at Alexandria, are under 
one archbishop ; -and over these, 
individually, presbyters are placed 
to administer to the ecclestiastical 
exigences of the neighbouring inba- 
bitants. 7 

Lhis writer is deemed the prin- 
cipal witness in support of the cight 
books, denominated the Apostolical 
Constitutions. He observes: © The 
Audians bring as proofs the Consti- 
tution of the Apostles, being indeed 
with many not accredited, neverthe- 
less not to be rejected; for the 
whole canonical order is compre- 
hended tn it, and nothing hostile to 
the gospel, nor to the administration, 
canon, or faith of the church.’ 
Afterwards he says, ‘** The church 
observes the feast of the passover ap- 
pointe ‘d even from the apostles,in the 
drarazis, constitution, §c.§  ** And 
if it becomes us to recite that of the 
dsarakis, constitution of the apostles, 
how, &c.”’|| He also says: ** With 
respeci to the beard, the divine 
word and doctrine direct in the con- 
stitutions (ev sais diarakeos) of the 
apostles, not to corrupt it,” &c.** 
That there existed a book in the 
days of Epiphanius, known by ~ 
name that has been mentioned, 
fair inference from his e naraesie 
The silence of Eusebius, andj of Je- 
rom, who was the friend of Epipha- 
bius, avails nothing against this posi- 
tive testimony; but when compared 
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with the suspicions, which Epipha- 
nius mere than once has expressed, 
the inference ts just. that they allow- 
ed them not to be genuine. ‘The cir- 
cumstance also, that he never men- 
tions them in the catalogues of the 
cacred writings, evinces that he did 
not believe them to have been writ- 
ten by the apostles, whose inspira- 
{ion extended to all they said and 
wrote, relative to the cause ot 
Christ. 

They have been mentioned in no 
passage In the sacred scriptures, by 
none of the fathers, councils, or ec- 
clesiastical writers of the first cen- 
tury ;* although the things they 
contain must have been highly im- 
portant on different occasions, par- 
ticularly to Origen, ‘Tertullian, and 
Cyprian. in the constitutions} 
there is a direction to read the gos- 
pel of John, but that gospel was not 
written till after the deaths of Peter 
and Paul, and other apostles, 1 
whose time and presence these con- 
stitutions claim to have been writ- 
ten. Simon Magus ts asserted in 
the constitutions,} to have been bap- 
tized by Philip the apostle, but the 
history ofthe Acts shows that it was 
by Philip the deacon or evangelist. 

In the constitutions, the apostle 
Peter is made to speak of Clement, 
as bishop and citizen of Rome, and 
also of the heretic Basilides and 
others. But neither was Clement 
bishop of Rome,nor Basilides known 
as a heretic in the lifetime of Peter. 


They contain|| many naw :s of 


bishops ordained by Peter Paul, 
Mark, and others, several of whom 
must have come into office after the 
cays of the apostles. 

if those books in the Greek lan- 
cuage, which are now called © The 
Apostolical Constitutions, by Cle- 
ment,” Aiaraya con avion Awogroksiv 
on KdAnucvios, be the same which 


Vide No. VI. ante, concerning ‘“ The 
Apostolical tradition’’ referred to Hippo- 
'Viibsy which identifies itself with the Sth 
book of the Constitutions. 

Lib. Vi. c. 7. ¥ Lib. VI. c. 7. 
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Mpiphanius approved, and the Trul- 
han coancil afterwards rejected, 
they are an argument of his weak- 
ness and prejudices; if they are 
cifferent, they merit no regard, and 
under either aspect they become a 
miserable specimen of human depra- 
vity. 
a. Fe Wi 


Forthe Christian Spectator. 
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ON THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF MO- 
RAL INFLUENCE. 


By moral influence is meant the 
influence of truth on men as ration- 
al and accountable beings. In its 
most extended sense, it embraces all 
the weight of motives which is 
brought to bear on their minds, ei- 
ther from their outward = circum- 
stances in life, from the providence 
of God, or his written word. From 
whatever source a motive is fur- 
nished, calculated to influence the 
mind either as an object of desire 
or aversion, it falls within the de- 
partment of moral influence. 

In the remarks which we have 
to offer on this subject, we shall be 
confined tothat branch which has 
a more direct bearing on the salva- 
tion of the soul: of course we are 
to have respect to the moral go- 
vernment of God, as administered 
towards our world, and to the ways 
in which religious truth is addressed 
to the minds of men as accounta- 
ble beings. ‘She ministry of re- 
conciliation is the grand moral 
means which God employs — in 
building up his kingdom among 
the children of men. In the Chris- 
tian ministry full space is given for 
the exhibition of all the powers of 
eloguence and persuasion in urging 
the reconciliation of their hear- 
ers unto God. ‘The ministry of 
the word is a moral means, whose 
influence is by all acknowledged to 
be great. But to ascertain what 
effects the word, as a moral means, 
can produce, and how far its influ- 
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ence extends in the formation of 
moral character, is highly desirable 
to the Christian minister. Soine 
suppose that the influence of truth 
embraces all the influence ender 
which men as moral agents act; 
others suppose that the influence of 
the Spirit is like that of truth, and 
not to be distinguished from it. As 
rational beings, men unquestionably 
are capable of influence from truth ; 
but the whole influence of trath, as 
a moral means, is in our view, spent 
on the dispositions of men as they 
are, and is seen in calling into exer. 
cise their feelings, or in restraining 
them. Religious truths in the form 
of motives are the exciting causes 
to action in men. ‘These may be 
so arranged, and urged with so 
much vehemence, as to be more 
powerful on the minds of men in 
some connexions than in others, and 
at some times than at others, and yet 
at no time be such as to change the 
moral nature of the mind. In all 
cases, the greatest apparent good at 
the time of acting is the motive that 
determines the choice; and this 
will accord with the disposition. 
All the truths of the Bible, arranged 
in such a manner that their united 
force should bear on the mind at 
once, would only regulate it in its ex- 
ercises, not at all change the moral 
nature of its exercises. It becomes 
us to remember in allour attendance 
on means of religious instruction, 
that the truth of itself is incapable 
of changing the dispositions of men. 
They who attribute to truth this 
power, either misapprehend the 
case of the sinner as a moral agent, 
or the nature of moral influence. 
Did truth possess this power, 
wherever the gospel is preached 
and- heard, we might expect to find 
még generally ieligious and holy. 
The truths of the Bible may be en- 
forced on the understandings and 
consciences of men, and addressed 
to their passions and feelings in such 
a manner as to alarm them, to 
awe them, to restrain them, or 
to excite them to new efiorts for 
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| Dr 
the time, and all this withog; 
producing any permanent change 
in their dispositions. The laws or 
mind are as uniform as laws in the 
natural world. As an exciting 
cause of volition, truth has influence, 
but not as an efficient cause in which 
we are to look for the origin of vo- 
iition. It does not determiue the 
moral nature of the exercises in the 
mind; it only brings feelings into 
exercise, let them be holy or sinful, 
and discloses them in external action: 
it has no power over the feelings of 
the heart tochange their moral nature. 
Lhe gospel, as a moral means, is 
adapted to holy purposes ; and in 
its truths, presents motives to holi- 
ness, which, were the hearts of sin- 
ners right, would uniformly strength- 
en and increase their holy affections, 
‘Ihe counteracting power to the gos- 
pel is found in the wrong state of 
feeling in the hearts of men. To 
overcome this requires a higher in- 
fluence than that of truth. Hence 


it is that the gospel is by so many re- 
jected, and proves ineffectual to their 


salvation. It may be a question whe- 

ther moral influence and the influence 
of the Spirit are so blended as not to 

be contemplated apart. An opin- 

ion has been advanced, and is pre- 

vailing to some extent, that moral in- 

fluence, by which ts meant the influ- 

ence of truth, isthe same in kind with 

saving influence, and of course, that 
all the agency of the Holy Spirit on 
the hearts of menis nothing more than 
concentration of the force of truth, 
upon them. but we are accustom- 
ed to view the influence of truth as 
differing in kind from that of the Spi- 
rit, and while we contemplate both 
these influences as united in the 
conversion and sanctification of 
souls, we view them in very differ- 
ent lights. ‘he opinion to which 
we allude is that the agency of the 
Spiritis employed solely in bringing 
«a moral influence to bear on the 
minds of sinners of sufficient weight 
to change their hearts. According 
to this opinion, the influence of the 
Spirit is on the motive or truth 
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which is addressed to the mind, and 
not on the mind except as the truth 
is increased in weight, so as to ren- 
der the mind obedient. This of 
course supposes that the influence 
of the Spirit is not different from 
that of truth, and that the only 
reason why the truth tails of ac- 
complishing a saving change in sin- 
ners is because it is not quite pow- 
erful enough. A higher degree of 
the same kind of influence on this 
supposition will effect the conver- 
sion of souls; and were ministers 
sufficiently acquainted with the pre- 
judices and feelings of their people 
to know how the truths cf the Bible 
should be presented to produce on 
them the greatest influence, they 
might of themselves effect their 
conversion by the mere force of 
persuasion. But this view of the 
subject appears to give moral infin- 
ence a higher place than is assigned 
to itin the Bible. If, as we have re- 
inarked, truth is simply the exciting 
cause to action in moral agents, and 
presents motives of choice without 
determining the moral nature of 
choice, itis obvious that in the ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit, some 
higher influence is exerted than that 
of truth: if the operation of the Spi- 
ritis confined to the truth, and pro- 
duces merely an increase of weight 
in the motive before the mind, then 
the influence after all will be that of 
truth, and the heart, if changed, is 


changed under this kind of influ-- 


ence. But does this view of the 
subject come up to the representa- 
tions of the Bible? The Bible 
clearly exhibits truth, 2s the moral 
means in the use of which God 
works, but it does not teach us that 
‘he Spirit works on the truth, and 
not on the mind, nor that its entire 
influence is confined within the 
truth In its various forms, truth 
discloses the feelings of the renewed 
soul and is the means of nourishing 
them and increasing them by exer- 
cise. The subjects of regeneration 
are said to be born of the Spirit, — 
‘o be born of God.—to be created in 


Christ Jesus unto good works, and 
they are spoken of in relation to the 
change in so many different con- 
nexions, and with such a variety of 
expression, as leads unavoidably to 
the conclusion, that the Spirit has 
Wrought in them, and by a trans- 
formation of moral feeling, brought 
them to new views of the same 
truths which were before in their 
ininds, in accordance with what the 
apostie Paul says where he affirms 
“Tf any man be in Christ he is a 
new creature ; old things are passed 
away ; behold, all things are be- 
come new.” 3esides ; the lan- 
guage employed by saints in prayer, 
teaches thatthe Spirit has influence 
on them. The Psalmist prays, 
‘‘ Create in mea cleanheart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me,” 
——aund again, ‘‘take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me.’’ In other connex- 
ions the Spirit is said to quicken, to 
give life, to be poured out, and to 
dwell in saints ;—all which ex- 
pressions imply that the Spirit has 
influence on the minds and hearts 
of men. The mode is to us myste- 
rious, yet we are bound to admit the 
truth, in accordance with the repre- 
sentations of the Bible, though we 
are unable to comprehend it. 

We do not deny that truth is the 
instrument which God employs, and 
that its moral influence is combined 
with the influence of the Spirit in 
the conversion and sanctification of 
sinners. God’s word has en instru- 
mental influence, but this influence 
is unlike that of the Spirit. That the 
truths of the Bible are thus employ- 
ed is evident from the general tenor 
of the scriptures, and is explicitly 
taught in the following passages.— 
‘Of his own will begat he us with 
the word of truth;—being born 
again, not of corruptible seed, but 
of incorruptible, by the word of 
God ;—sanctify them through thy 
truth ;—now ye are clean through 
the word I have spoken unto you.” 
Such passages clearly teach that 
the Holy Spirit uses the word to 
saving purnoses, and at the same 
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time leave the manner unexplain 
ed. We are not taught how the 
Spirit has access to the minds of 
men, nor is it requisite that we 
should be thus taught. All saving 
effects in the soul are ascribed to 
the influence of en Spirit, and al- 
though the word is an instrument 
in the hands of the Spirit, all the 
efiiciency belongs to God and net 
to the word. Thus God renders his 


[ De 


gospel effectual in accomplishiny 
the purposes of his grace by giving 
his Spirit to form the tempers of 
sinners to obedience inthe recep- 
tion of the truth. Without his 
Spirit, the gospel is ineffectual to 
the conversion of a single soul; yet 
with his Spirit it will accomplish 
his merciful designs in the re- 
demption of all his chosen people. 


I. Q. D. 


DIISCELLANZOUS. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
ON PREACHING. 


Avr this interesting period of the 
world, when so much is doing for 
the enlargement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, it has justly been consid- 
ered important to inquire in what 
manner the gospel should be 
preached, to promote most effectu- 
ally the suaigh - that boly institu- 
tion Performedas this work ts Dy 
the agency of man, it cannot be ex- 
empt ‘from that imperiection and er- 
ror which are attached to every 
thing human; and though there is 
much to commend in 
modern preaching, much of fervour 
and faithfulness, and a great and 
perhaps an increasing degree of pi- 
ety and learning in ministers, anda 
sanction given to their ministry in 
revivals of religion, still 1t does not 
follow that the gospel is now 
generally preached in that mode 
which is best calculated to render it 
eficacious. ‘There may be in this 
sacred service, something to be per- 
fected and purified, as in other 
means by which Christ’s kingdom 
isto be built up, before it will be 


attended with that full measure of 


success which is designed for it in 
the counsels of heaven. ‘ The 
word,” suvs Baxter, ‘* is divine, but 


the style of 


our preaching is human, and there 
is scarce any thing we have the 

handling of but we ‘leave on it the 

prints ef our fingers.”’ 

Some of the sentiments which | 
shall here advance may appear sin- 
gular, they may be erroneous 3 and 
though offered with that freedom 
which is the privilege of all, and 
which tends ultimately to promote 
ite cause of truth, they do not flow 
inom a spirit of dogmatism, or i 
feebing of Gisrespeci. 

It is the gospel which is to be 
preached, and those who preach it 
wre styled * ministers of Christ,” 
‘‘ambassadors for Christ.’ They 
receive their commission from him, 
presen in his name, and have his as- 

rance that he will ** be with them 
rat , even to the end of the 
world.” The truth of God, de- 
clared thus by his ministers, in obe- 
dience to his command, and with di- 
vine assistance, cannot be a vain 
thing. It is ‘* quick and powerful.’ 
Sovereign efficacy is ascribed to it 
by the Psalmist. ‘* The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul ; the testimony of the Lord i 1s 
sure, ’ making wise the simple.” But 
at the same ‘itee, the minister o! 
Christ is reminde:’ that he has no 
share in the glory of this work ; that 
mere human efforts are of no avail 
towards the conversion of a sow 
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and that though the ministry of re- 
conciliation is committed to men, 
they ‘* have this treasure tn earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God.” * Who 
then is Paul, and who is Apollos, 
hut ministers by whom ye believed, 
eyen as the Lord gave to every man? 
So neither is he that planteth any 
thing, neither he that watereth, 
but God that giveth the increase.”’ 
While, therefore, the preacher of 
the gospel has the highest possible 
encouragement to engage in his 
work, he is taught that all his confi 
dence must be in God ; that what- 
ever may be his qualifications or his 
attainments, they must all be laid 
at the foot of the cross. The 
course pointed out for him is “ strait 
as the gate and narrow as the wa 
which leadeth unto life.’ No 
room is left for the ostentatious dis- 
play of himself, none for the pur- 
suit of fame, nor for the gratifica- 
tion of ambition, or of any selfish 
desire ; nor for any thing which im- 
plies a want of faith in the power 
and promises of God, or which does 
not proceed from a regard to his 
glory. 

Great talents and learning may 
contribute In various ways to a mi- 
nister’s usefulness, but it will not 
ordinarily be found that the success 
which attends his preaching is gra- 
duated upon this scale. It does not 
accord with the sovereignty of God’s 
dispensation of mercy to mete it out 
by sucha rate. It ts said of John 
the Baptist, ‘he shall be filled 
with the Holy Ghost even from his 
mother’s womb, and many of the 
children of Israel shall he turn unto 
the Lord their God ;”’ and of Bar- 
nabas, ‘* he was a good man, and 
full of the Holy Ghost and of faith ; 
and much people was added unto 
the Lord ;”? but no where in the Bi- 
ble are conversions ascribed or pro- 
portioned to properties or faculties 
purely human. Such a system of 
grace would give countenance to 
ibeclaim of merit on the part of man. 

This is the age of literature 

Yor. VII. No. £2. 81 
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as wellas of religion. ‘The temper 
of the times is as favourable to the 
encouragement of the former as of 
the latter. Most literary men who 
cherish the cause of religion, regard 
literature as her handmaid, and ex- 
pect to see them in conjunction ex- 
tending and strengthening their em- 
pire over the minds of men, till the 
earth shall be filled, not only with 
the knowledge and glory of God, 
but also with the wisdom of this 
world. Others. who do nothing for 
the advancement of Christ’s king 
dom, influenced by a regard to the 
temporal good of their fellow-men, 
or by the selfish principles of their 
nature, are labouring successfully 
for the diffusion of knowledge and 
the extension of science ; and the 
same spirit has been instilled into 
the community at large, and an im- 
pulse has thus been given to those 
important objects sufficient to over- 
come any obstacles which the or- 
dinary course of events may inter- 
pose. Science, in general, is culti- 
vated more for its own sake, or for 
the reward it brings with it, than 
from areguard to the glory of God ; 
and even where the cultivation of 
it is professedly connected with 
the progress of religion, it is for the 
most part undefined and unlimited 
in its range, and not required to 
possess any immediate bearing up- 
on the concerns of the soul. 
Vacue and exaggerated notions are 
entertained of the influence of 
human learning upon the state of 
religion, and unreasonable expecta- 
tions are indulged of the spiritual 
sood to be accomplished by a minis- 
ter whose mind is illuminated with 
the rays of science: and while the 
tide of public sentiment is setting 
thus forcibly in favour of literary 
pursuits. and while the preacher of 
the gospel is wrought upon by the 
most powerful inducements to fol- 
low the taste of the age, is there he 
danger of his estimating too highly, 
and pursuing too eagerly, the wis- 
dom of this world ? Is it not possi 
ble that his zeal for God thay adate, 
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the Dible lose something of its 
standing and authority, the services 
of the pulpit become less spiritual 
and the preaching of the cross be 
rendered ineffectual, while he 1s 
pursning the walks of science and 
general literature 2? And while the 
people are anxious to avoid the 
the evils of an illiterate ministry, 
may they not undervalue the prac- 
tical duties and instructions of the 
sacred office, and make too little ac- 
count of the teachings of the Spirit 
of God? * That the soul be without 
knowledge is not good,’ and God 
has said, * f will give you pastors 
according to mine heart, which 
shall fesd you with knowledge and 
understanding ;’? but we know also 
that ‘* in Christ are hid all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge.”’ 
What was merited rebuke in the 
days of Cowper may be quoted as 


admonitory instruction in our own 
times : 


‘* Ts Christ the abler teacher, or the schools ? 
if Christ, then why resort, at every turn, 
To Athens, or to Rome tor wisdom short 
Of man’s occasicus, when in him reside 
Grace, knowledge, comfort, an uniathom’d 
store ? 

How oft, when Paul has served us fora text, 
Has Epictetus, Plate, ‘fully preached !” 


No brillhiancy of talents, or extent 
of learning can make amends for 
lack of piety in a minister of Jesus. 
[t is indispensable to his usefulness 
among his people that he should be 
‘an example of the believers, in 
word, in conversation, 19 charity, 
in spirit, in faith, in purity,” ‘in 
all things showing himself a pattern 
of good works.” He, whose life 
und conversation are at variance 
with his doctrine, who cannot be 
distinguished during the week from 
the men of the world, will only dis- 
honour religion by intruding him- 
self into the pulpit on the sabbath. 
His exhortations, admonitions, and 
reproofs, instead of any salutary et- 
tect, will call forth the cutting re- 
iort, ** Physician, heal thyself.” His 
preaching will be destitute of that 
sylemnity, devotion, and affection- 
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ate earnestness, which are necessary 
to convince his hearers that he be- 
lieves and feels what he says. 

The preaching of the gospel 
siould have the appearance of what 
it is in reality, a message sent from 
God. Divine truth should come 
home to our hearts with all the 
weight and interest which belong to 
its nature and holy origin. It should 
appear in its purity and simplicity, 
unadorned with the decorations of 
art. Human ingenuity cannot adi 
to its force, its pungency, or its 
loveliness; and all attempts of this 
kind serve no better purpose than to 
exhibit the skill of the artist. The 
remark, which has acquired almost 
the force of a maxim, that in the ef- 
forts we make to accomplish any 
object, we should conduct as if all 
depended on the use of means, 
though of wholesome application to 
the affairs of this world, ts not true 
when applied to the conversion ot 
sinners. ‘Though man is here a 
co-worker with God, yet all that is 
effected is done in the name andjby 
the power of the Almighty. The 
impressions which the minister 
makes on the feelings of his audi- 
ence are fading and deceptive ; his 
awakenings will never lead to con- 
viction of sin ; and it ts ar interest- 
ing inquiry whether it is not be- 
cause so much is attempted in his 
own strength, and so little with en- 
tire reliance on the grace of God, 
that the word preached does not 
oftener prove the means of salvation 
to sinners. When the Saviour de- 
clares, ** Noman can come to me ex- 
cept the Father which hath sent me 
draw him,”’ he would strip us of al! 
dependence on an arm of flesh ; and 
when he declares again, “ and IJ, it! 
be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me,’ he 
makes known to us that it is the 
doctrine of the cross, the preach- 
ing of Christ crucified, that is to 
subdue the hearts of rebel sinners 
unto himself. Therefore the apos- 
tle says, ‘I determined not 
know any thing among you save Je 
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sus Christ, and him crucified,’’ and 
“we preach Christ crucified.” 
‘Chis was the preaching which was 
inade the instrument of converting 
three thousand of the enemies of 
Christ on the day of pentecost ; and 
notwithstanding the lapse of eigh- 
teen hundred years, the missionaries 
of the cross are enabled still to tes- 
tify, that the doctrine of Jesus, of 
his incarnation, suffering, death, and 
resurrection, has never ceased to 
approve itself as the power of God. 
The pride of the human heart 
rises in opposition to this plan of 
redemption ; the sovereignty which 
God exercises in the salvation of the 
sinner is not congenial to the feel- 
ings of our nature. The last place 
tu which man resorts is the foot of 
the cross, the last act he performs is 
prayer ; so difficult it is to bring 
him to the state of mind which ts 
befitting the relation he stands in to 
his Maker and Judge. The little 
Hebrew shepherd, who went out 
against the mighty Philistine, in the 
name of the Lord of hosts, armed 
only with a sling and stone, appear- 
ed to human view miserably equip- 
ped for the conflict, and an easy 
prey to the enormous strength of 
his opponent. Apt as weare to 
tyllow the suggestions of our own 
hearts, or to take counsel of the 
world, we should naturally confide 
in the massive armour, the sword, 
the spear, the shield, and the giant 
stature of the Philistine. It is dith- 
cult to persuade ourselves that the 
battle is uot to the strong, and that 
salvation is wholly of the Lord. 
Hence itis that we have at times 
seen the preaching of the gospel 
clad and encumbered with so much 
of human device as to degrade that 
holy ordinance to the level of a bu- 
man institution. It was this self- 
confidence, this sensual discern- 
ment, this want of faith, which first 
introduced the art of eloquence 
trom the bar, and the popular as- 
sembly into the pulpit ; and it isa 
mistaken view of human efficiency 
Which still connects this powerfel 


engine with the preaching of the 


gospel, and ascribes to the force of 


moral suasion, such an undue influ- 
ence in the conversion of sinners. 
Eloquence, as it is generally under- 
stood, aims at an object which is 


not within the legitimate province of 


a minister of Christ. he orator is 
not satished with expounding the 
will of God, and presenting the mo- 
lives to obedience which it con- 
tains, and after having faithfully ap- 
pealed to the understanding and 
the conscience, then to leave the 
sinner in the hands of his Maker : 
he attempts to operate directly on 
his heart, to control and regulate 
his affections, and to constrain him 
by the magic power of eloquence to 
love and obey the truth. 


Blair says, ‘* It is the business of 
the philosopher to convince us of 


the truth, itis that of the orator to 
persuade us to act conformably to it 
by engaging our affections in its fa- 
vour.” ‘ The orator must not be 
satisfied with convincing ; he mast 
address himself to the passions, he 
must paint to the fancy, and touch 
the heart.””. ** The highest degree 
of eloquence 15 that by which we 
are not only convinced, but inter- 
ested, agitated, and carried along 
with the speaker ; our passions rise 
with his, we share his emotions, 
we love, we hate, we resent, as be 
inspires us.” ‘The orator takes the 
whole work into his hands; he 1; 
not content with sowing and water- 
ing the seed ; he demands increase ; 
he will not wait for the operatious 
of the Holy Spirtt, bat burries the 
sinner away in the tumult of his 
passions, and inspires bim with the 
delusive hope that he is born 
again. ‘Che preacher of the gospe! 
confines himself to an humbler tusk. 
His business is precisely that of the 


philosopher,—‘‘ to convince us oi 


the truth,” and the greater earnest- 


ness of his manner is only propor- 


tioned to the greater importance ot 
the truth he inculcates. ‘he so- 
Jenn reallies of our religion Canno! 
he believed, and at the same time 
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be taught with that cold formality 
with which lectures on human sci- 
ence are delivered. The preach- 
er who is not deeply impressed 
with his subject deserves no credit 
for his sincerity. But still, in im- 
parting truth, whetier more or less 
interesting, the object always is to 
inform, not to drown, the understand- 
ing ; and however it may be allowa- 
ble in proselyting to human systeins, 
when arguments addressed to reason 
have failed, to force an unwilling as- 
sent by an appeal to the passions, 
{his is not the way in which con- 
verts are made to the religion of Je- 
sus. The minister of Christ will 
faithfully exhibit the terrors of the 
law, and the precepts and rewards 
of the gospel ; his bigh commission, 
the sacredness of his function, will 
give solemnity and interest to his 
preaching ; he willspeak like ady- 
ing man to dying men, like a mes- 
senger of the Lord of hosts, 
charged with an errand of infinite 
moment; but he will never lose 


sight of his own impotency, and of 


his entire dependence on the grace 
of God to render his preaching ef- 
fectual. 

It is a primary object of the ora- 
tor to please, to consult the taste, to 
conciliate the good will of his audi- 
ence; for in this way only can he 
hope to acquire that dominion over 
them at which he aims. *‘ It is the 
delight of him who hears,”’ says the 
Abbé Maury, “ which always se- 
cures the triumph of him who 
speaks.” **When you’ make 
known unpalatable truths,” says 
Cicero, *‘ it isproper that you seem 
to do it with reluctance.” And 
Blair has these remarks on the same 
subject. “It is the design of the 
introduction to conciliate the good 
will of the hearers.” ‘It is always 
important to begin Weil, to make 4 
favourable impression at first setting 
out, when the minds of the hearers, 
as yet vacant and free, are more 
easily prejudiced in favour of the 
speuker.”’ ‘Care is therefore re- 
autsite to prepossess them in Qis fa- 


vour.” ‘ ‘Ihe speaker should al- 
ways Close with dignity and spirit, 
that the minds of the hearers may 
be left warm. and that they may de. 
part with a favourable impression 
of the subject and of himself” J; 
has also been saidjby high authori- 
ty, thet ** divine truth should come 
mended from the preacher’s lips,’ 
And is this the mode in which; 
the gospel of Christ is to make its 
way to the heart of the sinner? 
Can the word of God need, or will 
it accept the-aid of an auxiliary 
which resorts to such expedients to 
make converts? Must the preacli- 
er prepare the minds of his audi- 
ence for a favourable reception ot 
the truth by commending himself to 
their esteem ? Must the gospel be 
clothed in elegant attire that it may 
appear attractive in the view of a 
sinful world? And are men to be 
allured out of the kingdom of Sata 
into the kingdom of the Redeeme: 
by sens ations of delight occasioned 
by the skill of the rhetorician ? Such 
was not the manner of Christ and 
his apostles ; they never sought to 
please their hearers, or to secure 
their good opinion, nor did they at- 
tempt to disguise or to embellish 
the truth. The language of the Sa- 
viour while on earth was, ** Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’ ‘* Except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish.” His 
preaching was a system of plats 
dealing: he spake of things exactly 
according to truth, and the fear of 
offending sinners never restrained 
him from showing them their true 
character and deserts, and the infi- 
nite evil of sin. ** The world can- 
not hate you, but me it hateth, be- 
cause | testify of it that the works 
thereof are evil.”” The apostles im- 
itated the example of their Master, 
and preached with great plainness, 
and . with fidelity to the souls o! 
mer; and the great apostle Paul, 
as if anxiousto preserve the preach- 
ing of the gospel from the infection 
of a worldly spirit, and from a reli- 
ance on those means which are 0! 
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mighty efficacy in the accomplish. 
ment of human designs, labours 
aaain and again to make tt manifest 
{hat great talents, and learning, AUG. 
eloquence are not essential to its 
success, and that they were not the 
means which he employed in the 
conversion of sinners. He would 
not only evince our entire de- 
pendence on the grace of God for 
«1 change of heart, but he would 
have this great truth constantly 
borne in mind by the preacher, and 
made apparent to the view of his 
hearers. ‘* And I, brethren, when 
i came to you, came not in ex- 
cellency of speech or of wisdom, 
declaring unto you the testimony of 
God, for | determined to know 
nothing among you save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified. And 1 
was with you in weakness, and In 
fear, and in much trembling ; and 
my speech, and my preaching was 
not with enticing wo1cs of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power, that your faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of 
man but in the power of God.” 
‘‘ Which things also we speak, not 
in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth.”’ ‘* Seeing we have such 
hope, we use great plainness of 
speech, by manifestation of the 
truth, commending ourselves to eve- 
ry man’s conscience in the sight of 
God ; for we preach not ourselves, 
but Christ Jesus the Lord. Dol 
seek to please men? For it | yet 
pleased men, I should not be 
the servant of Christ. But | certi- 
fy you, brethren, that the gospel 
which was preached of me ts not 
after man. Even so we speak not 
as pleasing men, but God, who trieth 
our hearts ; for neither at any time 
used we flattering words, nor of 
men sought we glory.” ‘For 
Christ sent me not to baptize, but 
(o preach the gospel ; not with wis- 
dom of words, lest the cross of 
Christ should be made of none ef- 
fect. For the preaching of the 
cross is to them that persth foolish- 


ness, but unto us which are saved 
it isthe power of God.” ‘* For itis 
written, L will destory the wisdom 
of the wise, and will bring to no- 
thing the understanding of the pru- 
dent. Where is the wise ? Where 
is the scribe? Where is the dis- 
puter of this world? Hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of 
this world? For after that inthe 
wisdom of God the world by wis- 
dom knew not God, it pleas¢d God 
by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe. For the 
Jews require a_ sign, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom, but we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumblingblock and anto 
the Greeks toolishness ; but unto 
them which are called, both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God and the wisdom of God. Be- 
cause the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men, and the weakness 
of Godis stronger than men. For 
you see your calling, brethren, how 
that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called, but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise, and 
God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things 
which are mighty, and base things of 
the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, “yea, 
and things which are not to bring to 
nought things that are, that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.” 

if Paul came not in excellency of 
speech declaring the testimony ot 
God, if he determined to know no- 
thing save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, if his preaching was not 
with enticing words of man’s wis- 
dom,if be used great plainness of 
speech, if he sought not to please 
man but God, the same course 
should be pursued by the ministers 
of Christ until his second coming. 
The preaching of the cross will al- 
ways be foolishness to those who 
perish, of whatever character or 
standing they may b , and God will 
alwavs, by the foolishness of 
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preaching, save them that believe. 
There may be among us Jews who 
require asign, and Greeks who seck 
after wisdom; and the preaching of 
Christ crucified may be to the first 
a stumblingblock, and to the other 
foolishness, but it will be to all who 
are called, Christ the power of 
God and the wisdom of God. 


*‘ Would I describe a preacher such as Paul, 

Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and 
own, 

Pau) should himsclf direct me. 
trace 

His master strokes, and draw from his de- 
sign. 

I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 

In doctrine uncorrupt, in language plain, 

And plain in manner. Decent, solemn, 
chaste, 

And natural in gesture. Much impressed 

Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 

And anxious mainly, that the flock he feeds 

May feel it too. Affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men.”’ 


I would 


It is a mistaken and mischievous 
opinion that a sermon must be com- 
posed in ane style for the city, and 


in another for the country,—that 
our large and populous towns require 
a learned and polished discourse, 
While ‘a plain country congrega- 
tion” demand one of humbler merit. 
Christ addressed the same doctrines 
and the same language to the scribes 
and pharisees, and to publicans 
and the lowest grade of sinners—to 
the learned and the uulearned, the 
rich and the poor. He made no 
distinction among his hearers bat 
what arose from the different de- 
grees of guilt which attached to 
them ; and instead of ministering to 
the fancy and gratifying the feel- 
ings of the higher orders in society, 
it was on them that he poured his 
most awful denunciations and his 
severest rebukes. And it always 
will be the rich and the great, those 
that are most distinguished by their 
talents, their acquisitions, their rank, 
and stations, who will be assailed 
by the most powerful and danger- 
ous temptations, and whose hearts 
will take hold of the world with the 
firmest grasp. Jt is such men 
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above all others that require plain 
preaching. ‘They should be made 
to see the extent and purity of the 
divine law, and their own agora. 
vated guilt .nd imminent danger : 
and the preacher who, instead oj 
plain exhibitions of truth, attempts 
to pander to their taste, and to re- 
gale them with mental dainties, does 
itatthe hazard of their souls. But 
itis a fact which ought not to be 
overlooked, that all the religious 
congregations, in this country at 
least, are of a mixed character. 
None are composed exclusively of 
the learned, the rich, and the great: 
all embrace many persons from the 
humblest walks of life, and of the 
lowest grade of intellect ; and in the 
distribution of the bread of life are 
these persons to be neglected ’ 
‘‘My brethren, have not the faith of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
glory, with respectfof persons.” 
‘* Hath not God chosen the poor of 
this world, rich in faith, and heirs ot 
the kingdom which he hath pro- 
mised to those that love him.” 

The apostle deciares, that if he 
pleased men, he shouid not be ** the 
servant of Christ.”’. The doctrines 
of the cross ave displeasing to the 
natural heart, and he could not 
faithfully preach them, and at the 
same time secure the applause oi 
the world: and hardly is it possible 
now to be what ts styled ‘* a popu- 
lar preacher,’ and also to be what 
the apostle calls ‘*a servant of 
Christ.”’ It will be to the minister 
ot Christ the highest evidence 0! 
his fidelity and a source of strong 
consolation, to be able to say with 
the apostle, ‘ netther at any time 
used we flattering words, vor ol 
men sought we glory.” All praise 
belongs to God; the preacher o! 
the gospel is a mere instrument in 
his hands, and does not deserve, 
nor can he endure the plaudits o! 
his fellow-men; and if they ever 
chance to greet his ears, he should 
pause, with the Athenian orator, 
and consider whether he has not 
spoken something amiss : whethe: 
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he has not sought * to please man, 
rather than God ” 

A French missionary, the apos- 
tolic Bridaine, was called on acer- 
tain occasion to preach before the 
rst dignitaries of France. ‘The 
ation was new to him, and the au- 
dience such as might well appal 
one who had hitherto preached the 
gospel only to the poor. This cir- 
cumstance, however, made no unta- 
yourable impressionupon him. He 
spoke with the same plainness, 
(veedom, and fidelity, the same fear 
of God and indifference to the ap- 
plause of the world, which distin- 
vuished him in his missionary fa- 
yours. Listen to this man of God, 
aud say how infinitely superior his 
manner is to that courtly style, that 
ostentatious display of talents, lear:- 
ig, and Oratory, too common on such 
occasions. * At the sight of an andi- 
iury so new to me, methinks, my 
brethren, f ought only to open my 
mouth to solicit your favour in be- 
half of a poor missionary, destitute 
of all those talents which you re- 
quire of those who speak to you 
about your salvation. Neverthe- 
less, 1 experience to-day a feeling 
very different. And if | am cast 
down, Suspect me not of being de- 
pressed by the wretched uneasiness 
vccastoned by vanity, as if I were 
accustomed to preach myself. God 
forbid, that a minister of heaven 
should ever suppose he needed an 


excuse with you! for whoever ye: 


nay be, ye are all of you sinners 
like myself. It is before your God 
aud mine, that | feel myself impelled 
ul this moment to strike mv breast. 
tntil now I have proclaimed the 
nighteousness of the Most High in 
churches covered with thatch. | 
lave preached the rigours of pe- 
sance to the unfortunate who want- 
cd bread. I have declared to the 
good inhabitants of the country the 
most awful truths of my religion. 
Unhappy man! what have I done? 
! have made sad the poor, the best 
‘riends of my God! I have con- 
veved terror and grigf into those 


simpie und honest souls, whom [ 
ought to have pitied and consoled ! 
It is here only, where | behold the 
great, the rich, the oppressors ot 
sufiering humanity, or sinners 
daring and hardened; Ab! it is 
here only, where the sacred word 


should be made to resound with all 


the force of its thunder ; and where 
i should place with me in this pul- 
pit on the one side, death which 
threatens you, and on the other, 
my great God who is about to judge 
you. 1 hold to-day your sentence 
cia my hand. Tremble then in my 
presence, ye proud and disdainful 
inen who hear me! The necessity 
of salvation, the certainty of death, 
the uncertainty of that hour so ter- 
rifying to you, final impenitence, the 
ast judgement, the number of the 
elect, heil and above all, eternity ! 
eternity !-these are the subjects upon 
which [ am come to discourse, and 
which I ought doubtless to have re- 
served fur you alone. Ah! what 
need have | of your commendation, 
which perhaps might damn me, 
without saving you? God is about 
to rouse you while his unworthy 
minister speaks to you, for I have 
had a long experience of his mer- 
cies. Penetrated with a detesta- 
tion of your past iniquities and 
shedding tears of sorrow and repen- 
tance, you will then throw your- 
selves into my arms, and by this re- 
morse you will prove that I am suf- 
ficiently eloquent.” 

This subject is welf summed up 
in the remark made by Louis XIV. to 
Massillon. “1 have heard many 
fine orators in my chapel, and have 
been much pleased with them, but 
as for you, always when I hnve 
heard you, | have been very much 
displeased with myself.” 

If there is any justice in the pre- 
ceding remarks, they will reflect 
some light on the question so often 
agitated, whether a sermon should 
be written and read by the preach- 
er, or be delivered by him orally. 
An answer to this question is indi- 
eated by the nature of the dyty re 
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quired ofa preacher of the gospel, 
by the sum total of his efficiency, 
and of the influence of means in the 
salvation of sinners, by the para- 
mount agency of the Spirit of God in 
renewing the heart, by the instruc- 
tions of holy writ respecting the 
manner in which the gospel should 
be preached. and by the example 
of Christ and his apostles, and we 
might add, of the primitive age of 
Christianity. The pulpit never 
was designed as a stage for the ex- 
hibition of talents ; the minister of 
Christ should not stand before his 
audience in the character of a pub- 
lic performer ; his discourse should 
not wear the aspect of a premedi- 
tated, laboured address ; it is when 
heappears in dishabille, and talks to 
us familiarly and affectionately of 
the concerns of our souls, that we 
yield him our confidence, and view 
him in his true character as a mes- 
senger of the Lord of hosts. The 
extemporaneous preacher will pos- 
sess most of the spirit of his station ; 
he will have the deepest sense of 
the relation he stands in to God and 
to the souls of men; will be most 
likely to follow nature in his style 
and mede of delivery ; will speak 
more impressively because more 
from the heart ; will excite more at- 
tention in his congregation, because 
he will address them more directly 
and in a more interesting manner ; 
he will speak to them instead of 
speaking before them, and may ex- 
pect more of the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, because the fact that 
he is really more dependent upon 
it, will induce both him and his audi- 
ence to implore it more earnestly. 
To prevent misapprehension, it 
may be proper to add, that it is 
not the design of any thing here 
said, to proscribe talents, or learn 
ing, or study and premeditation, or 
to encourage illiterate rant, or uned- 
ifying off-hand discourses, The 


minister of Christ should “ give ar. 
tendance to reading, to exhortation. 
to doctrine ;”” he should ‘* medi- 
tate upon these things and give 
himself wholly to them, that his 
promsing may appear to all.” 

‘The priest's lips should kee 
knowledge ;” he should be ‘* wel] 
instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven,’ and *‘be able to draw 
from his treasures things new and 
old.” Bnt the wisdom of | this 
world should not take the place 
of the wisdom which is from 
above ;—** knowledge puffeth up, 
charity edifieth.’”? The whole busi- 
ness ofa minister of the gospel has 
relation to another world ; it should 
therefore be brought to the stand- 
ard of unerring truth, and be 
viewed in the light of eternity ; and 
indeed all men need to have fre- 
quent recurrence to the same test, 
and to deathbed views of terrestrial! 
objects, to correct the false esti- 
mates of them which they are con- 
tinually making. 

[four hope was in man, we might 
wel! despair; but thanks be to God, 
that he ** hath laid help on One who 
ismizhty to save,” and who says to 
his ministers, ‘* Twill be to youa 
mouth and ‘wisdom,” my grace 1s 
sufficient for you, my strength Is 
made perfect in weakness.” ** L 0! 
Iam with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.’’ Hence, 
they can adoptthe language of the 
apostle, ‘though we walk in the 
flesh, we do not war after the flesh, 
for the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to 
the pulling down of strong holds ; 
and it is within the experience of 
every Christian minister to say, 
‘when | am weak, then am | 
strong ; and in the exercise of a tri- 
umphant faith, he can exclaim, “! 
can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” 

A Crvimtay. 
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SYSTEMATIC CHARITY. 


‘ne apostle’s direction ts, ‘¢ Upon 
the first day of the week let every 
one of you lay by him in store, as 
God hath prospered him.” 

There is no other mode so per- 
fect as this. It is free, and yet 
regular. It allows every one to 
judge for himself, what proportion 
he ought to give, of that weekly in- 
crease with which ‘‘ God bath pros- 
pered him.”? [t only throws upon 
him the responsibility of giving till 
conscience is satisfied that it 7s not 
his duty to give any more. It re- 
quires every one to give something 
“as God hath prospered him,” so 
that his donations, from time to 
time, shall be an exact and honest 
measure of his prosperity. Every 
one is to contribute, when God 
gives him more, in the same pro- 
portion as when he gives him less. 
How effectually does this counter- 
act the natural movements of a 
selfish heart, which always grasps 
the more eagerly, the more it pos- 
sesses. 

This every one is to do unasked, 
trom the excitement of his own be- 
nevolence, and hits own sense of dn- 
ty. And it is to be done on the 
sabbath, under all the hallowing in- 
fluences of that day, while rejoicing 
in all the privileges which it con- 
ferson a Christian community. It 
is to be done, net as a tax levied by 
unwholesome authority, but as a 
free-will offering, in grateful ac- 
knowledgement of the prosperity 
with which a kind God has blessed 
us. Finally, it is to be done wees. 
‘ys What is duty on one sabbath 
is duty on every sabbath. Accord- 
lug to this rule, it onght to be one 
part of the business of every sab- 
bath, to determine what it is duty 
to give to the treasury of the Lord. 
I do not believe that the pure flame 
of Christian charity will ever burn 
oright and steady in our churches, 
Vou. VIT.~No. 12 #2 
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until they are prepared to acknow- 
ledge the obligation of this rule, and 
to practise according to it. 

Let us see how these weekly 
charities might be distributed. 
There are fifty-two sabbaths in the 
year. The first in each month, 
from its proximity to the season of 
the monthiy concert, should be con- 
secrated to Foreign Missions. The 
second belongs to Domestic Mis- 
sions, i. @. missions in our own coun- 
try, from their equal importance. 
We have twenty-eight left. Let the 
avails of one sabbath in the spring 
be devoted to sabbath schools at 
home, and one in the fall to the 
American Sunday School Union, in 
order to extend the blessings of 
these institutions abroad more wide- 
ly. One week should be for the 
Tract Society, and one for the Sea- 
men’s Societv. Let the two spare 
weeks in April be given to the Bible 
cause, and the two in May to the 
Education Society, now falling into 
unmerited neglect. Let Christians 
give one week to assist feeble con- 
gregations in balding houses of 
worship, and one for the ransom of 
captives. The two in July, the 
month of freedom, should be given 
to the cause of freedom, in our own, 
and other countries. Those in 
November,when we acknowledge the 
rich bounties of Providence, should 
go to make the deserving poor more 
confortable and happy. The r& 
maining twelve contributions should 
be reserved for occasional objects, 
such as the relief of those who are 
sulfering from fire, flood, pestilence, 
war, loss of reason, and other ca- 
lamities ; or for the advancement 
of different objects of public utility 
connected with religion. But such 
an arrangement is still future. It 
is reserved for a generation which 
is to be vrought up in habits of 
giving instead of hoarding, and wall 
probably first be exemplified among 
some people newly converted, who 
will enter upon duty with the fresh- 
ness ot first love. 

Ss. F. D. 
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REVIEWS. 


Correspondence relative to the pros- 
pects of Christianity, und the 
means of promoting its reception 
in India. Cambridge University 
Press. 1824. Svo. pp. 138. 

‘In appeal to Liberal Christians for 
the cause of Christianity in India. 
By a MemeBer oF THE SOCIETY 
tor obtaining information respect- 
ing the state of religion in India. 
Coston: Office of the Christian 
Register. 1825. 8vo. pp. 63. 

For Missionaries after the Apostoli- 
eal School: a Series of Orations. 
In four parts. (Part first.) By 
the Rev. Epwarp Irvine, A. M. 
New-York: E. Bliss & E. White. 
1825. Svo. pp. LLd. 

An Expostulatory Letier to the Rev. 
Edward Irving, A. M. occasioned 
by his Orations for Missionaries 
after the Apostolical School. By 
WitutraAM Orme. London. 1825. 
Gvo. pp. 76. 


Tue subject of Foreign Missions is 
evidently a very embarrassing sub- 
ject to the leaders of Unitamantsin, 
The command of Christ, **Go ye 
into all the world and preach the 


gospel unto every creature ;”’ the 


character of Christianity as a reli- 
gion of universal application, and as 
Jaying claim to universal dominion ; 
the example of the primitive church- 
es; the active and diffusive nature 
of Christian benevolence, all testify, 
more or less directly, against the 
Christian character of that man, or of 
that denomination of men, whose en- 
ergies cannot be enlisted in the pro- 
pagation of the gospel. And yet 
here is a denomination of men ; not 
. wemk, forlorn, forsaken sect; not 
au umiiormed and unenlightened 
hody of schisinaties; not a feeble 
decayi5g re@uant of a once power- 
fuk community, whose utmost! efforts 
can but just maintain ils standing 5 
genemination tf arrogant 
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claims and overweening preten- 
sions ; a denomination that stands 
up against all others, and placing it- 
self in opposition to what has here- 
tofore been deemed Christiani- 
ty, not only pretends to have re- 
vived the pure and long forgotten 
doctrines of the apostles, but claims 
also, a most uncommon share of the 
liberality and honourable feeling 
which remain on earth; a denomi- 
nation possessing vast resources, and 
commanding the most powerful in- 
struments of moral influence; a de- 
nomination, with all the energy and 
enthusiasm of its youth and rapid 
advancement ; which has done no- 
thing, is doing nothing, is attempting 
nothing. for the conversion of the 
heathen. And this peculiarity in 
the character of the sect stands out 
with a prominence, so distinctive, 
as to attract the notice and the 
strong animadversions of all wha 
attempt to scrutinize their claims. 
For a long period they maintain- 
ed a silence on this subject, as con- 
venient as it was dignified. Or it 
they saw fit, at any time, to break 
that silence, it was only to utter 
their contempt of a project so chi- 
merical as the conversion of the 
world, and of the ‘* burlesque apos- 
tle,’? who went forth to mar the na- 
tive simplicity, and to disturb the 
unsophisticated happiness of the 
heathen. But in an evil day for 
Unitarianism, Mr. Adam, an English 
Baptist Missionary at Calcutta, dis- 
avowed the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and after being excluded from the 
communion of his fellow-labourers, 
undertook with Rammohun Roy, a 
Hindoo deistical philosopher, to 
propagate the doctrines of * liberal 
Christianity,’’ among the idolaters of 
India. And in a day of still more 
inauspicicus omen, his cry came 
over the waters, to his brethren in 
Amerisa. The temptation was too 
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strong to be resisted. The silence 
which Unitarian oracles had main- 
tained on this subject, could be 
maintained no longer; for they 
could not refrain from attacking, on 
ground so favourable, the missions 
and the missionaries of the Orthodox. 
Here was a Unitarian missionary 
and a Unitarian heathen, who had 
met upon the common ground of 
their identical belief, and had joined 
hands in the cause of propagating 
the doctrine which united them ; 
and the occasion was most oppor- 
tune to discuss the superior facility 
with which Unitarianism might be 
propagated among the heathen. 
Accordingly, column after column 
in their newspapers, and article 
after article in their magazines, 
were discharged against all existing 
missionary institutions. Not that 
they had any ‘ sympathy with those 
who can speak lightly of foreign 
missions.” Farfromit. ‘ ‘The con- 
version of the world to the truth as 
it is in Jesus, they saw to be the 
noblest object of Christian benevo- 
tence, and there was no anticipation 
which had equal power over their 
imaginations and their hearts. 
When a band of missionaries left 


the country of their birth, and of 


their attachments, for that of their 
unpromising labours, they supposed 
their feelings were as awake to 
the interest of the occasion, as those 
of many who have more flattering 
hopes of their success. But their 
predominant feeling was that of re- 
gret, that they do not carry a purer 
gospel.’ 

But having once departed from 
their system of silence and contempt, 
it was not easy to return. Beside 
convincing themselves, in the dis- 
cussion, that the propagation of Uni- 
tarian Christianity in heathen coun- 
tries is far more feasible, and far 
more important than the propaga- 
tion of Christianity under any other 
form ; they could not but feel that 
something more than discussion, 
would be expected of them. And 


therefore, they called on Unitarians 
very distinctly and very loudly, but 
we think, very incautiously, to en- 
gage in the work of Foreign Mis- 
sions. They exhibited the causes 
by which they and their brethren 
had been heretofore kept back from 
a work of so much undeniable im- 
portance. They had been so ab- 
sorbed in contemplating the future 
happiness of the heathen, that the in- 
tellectual darkness and the present 
misery of the nations unenlightened 
by the gospel, had never occurred 
to their minds. They had been 
disgusted and amazed, even unto 
lethargy, by ‘the injudicious man- 
ner in which the missions of the Or- 
thodox had been conducted.’ They 
had been engrossed by ‘the para- 
mount claims of domestic missiona- 
ry establishments.’ ‘Their mission- 
aries (it would seem) had been 
forth into all the wa:ie places of our 
land, had lifted uy their voice on 
the ridges of the Alleghanies, had 
been heard on the prairies of Mis- 
souri, had proclaimed the immor- 


tality of the soul and the unity of 


God to the slaves of the south, and 
to the hunters of the west; and all 
the strength of their denomination 
had been so occupied with apostelic 


‘enterprises for the propagation of 


Christianity at home, that a world 
lying in wickedness had been per- 
force shut out from their exertions. 
What was of still more importance, 
they had, till very recently, ‘* been 
calledto struggle for liberty of ingui 
ry and of opinion against hosts of op- 
posers.”’ But the time of inaction was 
past. These excuses could avail no 
longer. They were called upon to 
clear themselves and the doctrines 
which they professed, from the 
imputations which their enemies 
had cast upon them. * Assured as 
we may be,” said one of their 
own prophets, ‘ that we have been 
justified in the course which we 
have pursued in regard to this ob- 
ject, the time, I think, has come, 


when self-justification in the neg- | 
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lect of it, if continued, will be sin. 
Let us then vindicate ourselves 
against the reproach, under which 
we have Jong laboured, not by 
words merely, but by pegEps ” 
Whatever effect this might have 
produced on individuals of ardent 
character, it occasioned no wide 
or deep sensation, vo public move- 
ment in the cominunity to which 
it was addressed. Something more 
must be done, or the charge of in- 
activity in the propagation of the 
gospel would stand forth against 
their party, unpalliated and unde- 
niable. Accordingly, in August 
1824, came forth the Correspond- 
ence selativé to the prospects of 
Christianity in India, which was 
evidently designed at once to send 
consternation through the ranks of 
Orthodoxy, and to call forth the 
forces sof Unitarianism. This 


pamphlet contaias first a letter from 
Dr. Ware of Cambridge to Mr. Ad- 
um, with a catalogue of tweuty ques- 
tions respecting Christianity in In- 


dia; secondly, Mr. Adam’s replies 
to the questions of Dr, Ware, cvcu- 
pying one hundred and eighteen 
pages ; thirdly, a letter from Dr. 
Ware to Rammohun Roy, whica 
was accompanied Ly the same 
questions ; and fourthly, Rammohun 
Roy’s reply occupying sixteen 
pages. It is of course little more 
than an account, by Mr. Adam, of 
ithe state and prospects of Christian- 
ity in India, and of his views res- 
pecting the proper mode of extend- 
ing the gospel in that empire. 

What representations such a book 
would be likely to contain, our 
readers can easily covjecture. We 
know nothing respecting Mr. Adam 
beyond what his book exlibits, and 
what his own eulogists have utter- 
ed. We would insinuate nothing 
against his integrity ; we would be 
far from charging him with a wilful 
perversion or even concealment of 
the truth; but who will say that 
this testimony is the testimony of a 
competent and impartial witness ? 
The simple fact of his difference in 


| Da * 


religious opinions from those whose 
character and undertakings he pro- 
fesses to describe, a difference be 
it remembered, not slight or cir- 
cumstantial, would awaken suspi- 
cion and caution in the mind of ev- 
ery candid inquirer. How well 
qualified is Dr. Ware, with all the 
acknowledged candour and liberal- 
ity of his character, and in all the 
calmness and coolness of his age, to 
give afair and complete account of 
the state and prospects of religion 
in the Orthodox churches of New- 
England, or of the character and 
qualifications of their ministers? 
But suppose that instead of Dr. 
Ware to make out such a statement, 
we have a young man, a young 
man of feelings evidently quick and 
ardent; a young mant;who talks 
about the ** malice,”’ and the “* evan- 
gelic slang” of those whom he op- 
poses ; and who interlards his state- 
ments with the threadbare caiut 
about the ‘* polytheism,’ and 
the ‘repulsive features of Cal- 
vinism,” and its ** unutterable con- 
tradictions and absurdities.”’ Ani 
suppose furthermore that this young 
man has had a personal controversy 
with Orthodox ministers and church- 
es ; suppose that after having had 


‘Serious contention with them res- 


pecting matters unconnected wiil 
religious doctrine, contention so 
sharp that they depart asun- 
der one from the other, he is finally 
excluded by a solemn act from their 
communion for a defection from 
their faith;—is the testimony otf 
such a witness to be received with 
implicit credence by any thinking 
and inquiring reader? Yet sucha 
witness is Mr. Adam. And such 
are some of the ‘* stngular marks ot 
fairness and impartiality,” by which 
his ‘*document” is distinguish- 
ed.* 


* Lest it should be said that we have mis- 
understood or misinterpreted Mr. Adam’s 
account of his difficulties with the Calcutis 
Baptists, let ham speak for himself. 


‘‘ During the three years I laboured with 
the Caleutta Baptist Missionaaies, I, in like 
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As for the testimony of Rammo- 
hun Roy, no man would think of 
making it the foundation of any ve- 
ry important propositions. We 
cive him credit for strength of in- 
tellect and boldness of inquiry. 
We give him credit for extensive 
research and great attainments. We 
will agree with his profoundest ad- 
mirers that he is ‘* one of the most 
extraordinary men of this age; and 
seems designed by Providence for 
purposes of the highest interest to 
his countrymen, through all future 
time.” But we are not prepared 
to believe ; and we doubt whether 
any cautious inquirer can be found 
prepared to believe that a Hindoo 
philosopher, who at the best is no 
more than a Deist, who entertains 
all those strong partialities for the 
institutions of his country which it is 
possible for a patriot so enlightened 
to cherish, and who has been en- 


gaged ina public controversy with 


the preachers of Christianity, is ve- 


manner, devoted myself to native preaching, 
more than to any other department of Mis- 
sionary labour; but before the end of the 
third year, they obliged me to separate my 
labours from theirs, because I could not ap- 
prove of the plans which they prosecuted of 
preaching principally to the poor and illite- 
rate, and because they could not approve of 
the plans which I proposed with a view to 
draw the wealthy and the learned to hear the 
gospel. I still continued, however, in com- 
munion with them, and ceased not to be a 
Missionary of the Baptist Society, until 
sometime after, when I was led to examine 
and finally to reject the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, which induced them to expel me from 
the former, and me to renounce connexion 
with the latter. I mention this more partic- 
ularly because, besides being connected with 
the subject under discussion, it on the one 
iand corrects a mistake of my friends, and 
onthe other refutes a calumny of my ene- 
mies. The separation of my labours from 
those of the Calcutta Baptist Missionaries, 
was solely and entirely owing to a difference 
of Opinion between them and me, repecting 
'he best mode of preaching to the natives. 
It was a separation, which, so far from 
having been promoted by me with any ulteri- 
vr Views, was most earnestly opposed by 
all the reasonings and expostulations I could 
employ. It was in short a separation prior 
‘9, and unconnected with, my expulsion from 
their communion, and the relinquishment of 
ny connexion with the Baptist Society, 
which were solely and enti ely owing to the 


alteration of my views on the subject of the 
Vrinity.”"—pp. 16, 17. , 
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ry peculiarly qualified to give ei- 
ther an impartial account of mission- 
ary labours and successes, or such 
an exhibition of the mode in which 
Christianity must be extended as 
reason and God will approve. 

For these reasons we felt that 
there was no necessity laid upon us 
to take any special notice of this 
publication during the little day 
when it was talked about. We saw 
that it would be insufficient to shake 
the confidence of the churches in 
their missionaries, or in any way to 
check the activity of their efforts in 
the missionary cause; because we. 
were persuaded that to every can- 
did and inquiring reader the book 
would carry with itself its own ef- 
fectual antidote. Still less do we 
feel it to be necessary for us now to 
go through with an examination of 
Mr.. Adam’s_ statements, acknow- 
ledging what is correct in point of 
fact, contradicting what is incorrect, 
and expressing our hesitancy about 


‘what is dubious. We have only to 


say that the correspondence has 
failed of its purpose ; it has neither 
dismayed the Orthodox nor roused 
the liberal to effort ; and now after 
little more than a_ twelvemonth 
from the day of its meridian glory, 
it has gone to rest upon the shelves 
of pamphlet-mongers in a slumber 
wh:ch we have no intention to dis- 
turb. 

How great is the authority of Mr. 


-Adam with the writer of the Ap- 


peal, let the reader judge after com- 
paring the two following extracts : 

Mr. Adam describes the mode in 
which the business of translating 
the scriptures is conducted by Dr. 
Carey at Serampore, thus: 


“‘ The plan followed at Serampore in 
translating the scriptures is, I have 
been informed, in all important re- 
spects, the following: The copy for the 
first edition of the Bengallee New 
Testament is said to have been pre- 
pared with Dr. Carey’s own hand, al- 
though not without the assistance of a 
pundit, and the corrections for success- 
ive editions, reaching to the fourth, 
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which is the last published, the fifth 
being in the press, have freed it from 
most of those gross blunders which ori- 
ginally deformed it. Having thus ob- 
tained a version of the New I'estament 
in one language, and being desirous of 
translating it into another, he procured 
a person skilled in both, put into his 
hands the Bengallee version, and re- 
quired him to translate from it into 
that other. The pundit having com- 
pleted some given portion of the trans- 
Jation into the new language, it is put 
to press while he goes on with another 
portion. The proofs from the press are 
sent to Dr. Carey for correction, who, 
during the time the pundit was making 
the translation, has been engaged in 
acquiring seme knowledge of the 
grammatical structure of the language, 
if he had not previously attended to it. 
When the proofs have received all the 
corrections deemed necessary, the 
sheet is thrown off, and so on till a 
complete edition of the scriptures is 
printed. When the scriptures are thus 
completed in any language, or when 
the different volumes or books are 
printed off, they are either sent to the 
country or province in which that lan- 
guage is spoken, if there are any mis- 
sionaries there to receive and distribute 
them, or, if there are not any such mis- 
sionaries in that country or province, 
which has been most commonly the 
case, they are deposited in the ware- 
houses or cellars. It is evident that, 
according to this plan, the Bengallee 
version will not be the only basis of 
other translations. The next pundit 
employed does not perhaps understand 
Bengallee, but understands that ver- 
sion which was made from the Bengal- 
lee, and consequently has 2¢ put into 
his hands 2s a standard. This affords 
reason to suppose that the sense of 
scripture must be very much diluted in 
these successive translations. Dr. Ca- 
rey translates frequently, perhaps 
principally, from the English into Ben- 
gallee; the first pundit he employs 
translates from his Bengallee version 
into another language; the second 
pundit translates perhaps from the 
version of the first; and the third trans- 
lates perhaps from the version of the 
second. How long it is since this sys- 
tem of successive translation was be- 
gun, or to what extent it has been 
carried, I do not know, but I have been 
positively informed that it has prevail- 
ed at Serampore for a comsiderable 
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time, and that the Bengallee is not the 
only version from which the pundits 
have been required to translate into 
other languages. The only redeeming 
circumstance is this, that all the ver- 
sions, without exception, receive the 
final corrections of Dr. Carey, who 
will of course endeavour to raise them 
as nearly as possible to the standard of 
the Bengallee.” pp. 8—10. 


But what says the author of the 
Appeal ? 


‘“‘ The Sanscrit and the Bengallee ver- 
sions—the first that were made,—we 
are told, were exclusively the work of 
Dr. Carey; and the Sanscrit, it is to be 
considered, is the source of almost all 
the dialects of India. Itis the Latin of 
the East, and is known to all the learn- 
ed, from one extremity of India to the 
other. These versions having been 
made, Dr. Carey was induced to leave 
the privacy in which he had lived, that 
he might devote himself exclusively to 
this great work, and to remove to Se- 
rampore. Here he was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fort William; and was 
brought into connexion with Dr. 
Marshman, who had just been appoint: 
ed to a professorship in the college 
there. Learned men, at this time, 
crowded to Calcutta from every part, 
seeking employment in this new col- 
lege ; and the senior Sanscrit pundit in 
the college, who attended Dr. Carey 
constantly in the discharge of his col- 
lege duties, informed him from time to 
time, of the arrival of some learned 
native,—now from Benares, then from 
Cashmere, and then from the Punjab: 
and thus, in succession, from the dif- 
ferent provinces of India. These learn- 
ed men he engaged, as fast as they 
were brought to him; and he put the 
Sanscrit Bible, as the original from 
which they were to translate, into the 
hands of each of them. 

“Each pundit, thus furnished, and 
instructed in the nature of the work of 
translation, began to render the di- 
vine word into his native dialect. He 
was assisted, for some time, by hints 
and directions from two learned Hin- 
doos, who were prepared by Dr. Carey, 
and familiarized to the work of transla- 
tion, by having read the proofs of the 
Sanscrit and Bengallee with the Doc- 
tor. Atan early period, the first at- 
tempts of each one of them were 
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prought to the test; for after he had 
advanced some way, his manuscript 
was put to press, and the first sheet 
was examined by one of the mitiated 
native assistants, sitting by the side of 
this original native translator. The 
first and second sheets were thus cor- 
yected; which brought these sheets, 
as near as they could bring them, to 
the original Sanscrit. , ‘The third proof 
was then carried to Dr. Carey, by the 
translator himself, and they went over 
it together; and over as many more 
proofs of the same sheet, as the Doctor 
thought to be necessary. After this, 
the sheet was ordered to press. 

“In order to form a proper estimate 
of the ability of Dr. Carey for perfect- 
ing the work of a native translator, it 
must be recollected that the transla- 
{ions are made into dialects of the Sans- 
crit; into which Dr. Carey has not 
only translated the whole Bible, as 
well as the Ramayun, which will make 
six or seven quarto volumes; but that 
he has published a Sanserit Grammar, 
containing more than 1000 quarto 
pages. There is also a similarity so 
striking between some of these dia- 
lects, that nothing renders separate 
versions necessary, but the confined 
education of the numerous inhabitants 
of these districts; and of some of these 
dialects, Dr. Carey has written Gram- 
mars,—their first Grammars; viz. the 
Bengallee, the Punjabee, the Ooriyn, 
the Telinga, the Kurnata, &c. &c. 

Nor can it escape notice, that the 
advantage of employing at once eigh- 
feen or twenty pundits, must of them 
acquainted with the Sanscrit, and all 
of them with several of the cognate 
languages of India beside their own, 
will by no means appear trifling, when 
considered in its influence on the ac- 
curacy of the translation. Among 
these cognate languages, which they 
understood beside their own, was al- 
ways the Bengallee, or the Hindee; 
vhich enabled them, from the begin- 
lung, to converse with one another, 
and with the European translator, in 
‘he readiest manner. This not only 
enabled each of them to read with 
ease that version of the New Testa- 
ment, which he chiefly used in pre- 
paring his rough draft for examination, 
but it gave them an opportunity of con- 
sulting one another, relative to any 
passage or phrase, the meaning of 
which they might not fully compre- 
tend. It must he obvious too. that as. 
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among the number of pundits, thus 
constantly sitting together, to examine 
the literal meaning of the scriptures, 
three or four have had many years’ ex~ 
perience in works of this nature, these 
could not be without their value. 
When to this is added, the examination 
of each sentence with the European 
translator, acquainted with the real 
text, at which every one of these pun- 
dits must, in turn, have been present, 
and each present, alone; it must al- 
most of necessity follow, that the ad- 
vantages afforded for a correct version, 
must be greater, than those which can 
be enjoyed by any person wholly new 
to tue work, who may have to begin 
with any one of the cognate languages 
of India. 

‘¢ Nor have any of these translations 
been hastily carried through the press. 
Seven years have formed the shortest 
period that has been occupied, before 
the issuing of any translation of -the 
New Testament. Those in the chief 
cognate branches occupied, in general, 
above ten years each; and to those in 
which the discrepancy was very great, 
as for example, the Chinese, the Te- 
linga, and the Kurnata, nearly twelve 
years were given. Yet, says Mr. 
Ward, we are perfectly aware that 
they will be improved in every new 
version, as all the European versions 
have been; and we court the severest 
scrutiny, if it be honest and candid. 
As a proof of which, we have invited 
criticism, by a public advertisement 
circulated throughout India.” 

pp. 40—42. 


The Appeal to Liberal Christians 
is written with more candour and in 
an altogether better spirit than any 


‘thing which has heretofore pro- 


ceeded from that quarter. The 
author has evidently taken some 
pains to inform himself on the sub- 


ject of missions; and the conse-~ 


quence is that his work is free from 
that excessive vituperation of all 
existing missionary institutions and 
missionary efforts, by whichthe Uni 
tarian publications have heretofore 
been characterized. He speaks 
respectfully cf the missions which 
have been already undertaken, and 
of the results which have already 
been accomplished. The follow- 
ing extract from the introdaction, 
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while it exhibits the plan and spirit 
of the writer, is worthy of the at- 
tention of many an orthodox profes- 
sor of religion. 


“The inquiry, what is the duty of 
Christians of all denominations in re- 
gard to foreign missions ? is surely one, 
on which it is now high time that all 
who have not reflected, should begin 
to think seriously; on which all who 
approve of the cause, but have done 
nothing for it, should consider whether 
there is nothing for them to do in re- 
gard to it; and on which all, who have 
been opposed to this great enterprise, 
should pause, and deliberately review 
their objections to it. It is, I think 
that I may venture to say, emphatical- 
ly, the cause of the age. It is the cause, 
in which there is decidedly the great- 
est, and most wonderful, combination 
of mind, and feeling, that was ever 
known among men; a combination 
which is growing, and strengthening 
with every successive year; and which 
has enlisted in its service a very great 
amount of the intelligence, and virtue, 
and piety, of almost every sect and de- 
nomination of Christians. Is this, then, 
or is it not, the cause of Christfanity,— 
of God; the cause of advancing the 
best present, and the eternal interests 
of man? If it be a device of sectarian 
ambition, let us join to resist it. Or 
if it be but an effervescence of secta- 
rian zeal, let us keep ourselves ata 
distance from it; for it will then sub- 
side the sooner, and the more safely. 
But if it be the cause of human piety, 
and happiness, and salvation, we ouglit 
heartily, and at once, to engage in it. 

“There are some,—I believe, how- 
ever, but few,—among those who cail 
themselves Christians, who are ayow- 
edly hostile to this cause. The num- 
ber is much greater of those, who have 
never, even for an hour, given their 
attention to the subject. And there 
are those, too, who, while they would 
not directly oppose the cause of fo- 
reign missions, withhold from it their 
support, and indirectly discourage those 
who are disposed to aid it, from the 
strong conviction which they profess 
to feel, of the paramount claims of our 
domestic missionary institutions. But 
there is at this time also, 1 have reason. 
to think, a considerably large class, to 
whom the missionary cause is becoming 
a subject of deep, and strong interest. 


There is a considerable number o; 
those, who but lately have given their 
thoughts to it, who are asking for in. 
formation concerning it. The ques. 
tions are proposed, with an obvious 
solicitude to obtain the knowledge, by 
which a fair and impartial judgement 
may be formed,—what is the extent o; 
this system of foreign missions? What 
are the means employed for the con- 
version of the heathen? And, what 
has been accomplished,—what good has 
been done, by the agency of foreign 
missionary societies? It was princi- 
pally with a view of giving the inform- 
ation, which is sought by those who pro- 
pose these queries, that 1 was induced 
to collect the facts, scattered as they 
are through several publications, 
which are here presented to the reader, 
But I would beg that they may be dis- 
passionately considered, and__ fairly 
weighed, by any under whose notice 
they may Come, who have been un- 
friendly, or indifferent to this cause, 
The question of duty, in regard to fo- 
reigu missions, rests indeed, as I con- 
ceive, on grounds entirely distinct from 
that either of the success, or of the 
failure, of missionary institutions. But 
Jacts are asked for by those, who wish 
for encouragement, and direction in 
he Cause; and they are demanded by 
others, as evidence that it is a Cause. 
Wich deserves encouragement. J have 
therefore brought together some of the 
statements of those, who ought to be 
best acquainted with the subject ; and 
with these statements, f shall give the 
authorities on which they rest. May ! 
be pardoncd if I add that, prejudiced as 
I once was against the cause of foreigi 
missions, | cannot but derive a hope 
from my own experience, that a more 
full and impartial view of the subject. 
will bring others also to a conviction, 
that it ought to be a cause of deep and 
strong interest, in the heart of every 
believer in the religion of Christ. 

“It is not, however, my intention,— 
for Ido not wish to make a large book 
upon the subject—to review the pre- 
cedures of all the foreign missionary 
societies; or to collect all the facts 
that can be obtained, concerning ms 
sionary exertions through the world. 
I propose only, in the first place, to 
present a general view of the exten! 
of the operations of some of these soc! 
eties; and of the expenditures of some 
of the largest, and most active of them. 
Andin the second place, I would brvg 
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together, in as short a compass as I 
ynay, some of the facts, which have a 
strong bearing upon the missionary 
cause, in the single department of In- 
dia within the Ganges. My object is, 
te excite a more widely extended, and 
a stronger interest, in the cause of ad- 
vancing the knowledge, and influence 
of our religion in India. If these facts 
will do nothing for the cause, in the 
minds of those who have been, or who 
are opposed to it, or who are indifferent 
concerning it—I say not, that they 
are not Christians, but I beg of them 
openly to oppose the cause; to oppose 
it with facts and with arguments; that 
so they Wify call forth the exertions of 
those, who are abler than I am to de- 
fend it- pp. 3—5. 


This is strong doctrine for a 
Unitarian to utter, and other pas- 
sages might be quoted which make 
a still nearer approach to eloquence. 
But such was not the strain we 
heard, when Horne “ with trumpet- 
tongue”’ called forth the energies 
of the slumbering churches. It was 
a louder and a deeper tone of argu- 
nent, bursting from a more fervent 
and impassioned spirit, that was ef- 
fectual to kindle in the church that 
zeal of missionary enterprise which 
is now spread far and wide, which 
has lighted up its fires of hope and 
gladness in haif the lands of pagan- 
ism, and which still goes on to 
brighten and to burn. We trust, 
however, that this writer, having 
once begun to investigate, to feel, 
to be awake, will not become weary 
or discouraged. Let him proceed 
as he has begun, let him cherish the 
zeal with which he has enlisted in 
the work, let him cry aloud and 
spare not; and he will find at last, 
if we mistake not, that those to 
whom he brings his appeal, have 
not that deep enthusiasm of charac- 
ter which can be moved to such an 
enterprise. And let him cultivate 
the same candour and ingenuous- 
ness which he has already manilest- 
ed; and he will be persuaded to re- 
examine, and finally to renounce 
the faith which, in the character it 
Vou. VIE.—Ne. 12. 83 
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forms, is so unlike the faith of the 
apostles. 

We feel a firm conviction that all 
efforts to engage the great body of 
Unitarians in the missionary work, 
must be ineffectual. Our convic- 
(ion is founded partly on what has 
been already attempted in this way, 
and partly on the essential charac- 
ter of the Unitarian system. What 
has been already attempted, we 
have just stated at length; and the 
story may be briefly recapitulated. 
In the first place it appeared that 
there was a missionary in Calcutta 
who had become a Unitarian; and 
that there was in league with him a 
learned Hindoo of uncommon abill- 
ty, who by studying our scriptures 
and our religious writings, had been 
led to renounce all that is abomina- 
ble and all that is absurd in the faith 
of his countrymen, and to receive 
as the only articles of his belief the 
doctrines of natural religion. Then 
rose the outcry that the time was 
come for Unitarians to awake and 
propagate the truth; and there was 
no small stir among the leaders of 
the camp: it seemed as if something 
would surely be done. Inthe pre- 
gress of events came forth—what ? 
a band of missionaries to hazard 
their lives for the gospel ?——No. —A 
well organized board of missions 
with an overflowing treasury ? No: 
but a pamphlet! From that pam- 
phlet camea society,—for what ? For 
the conversion of the heathen? No, 
nor even for the sending forth of 
philosophical! auxiliaries to Rammo- 
hun Roy; but ‘* for obtaining in- 
formation respecting the state of 
religion in India.” The result of 
this society, after a few months, 
turns out to be—another pamphlet ! 
*Parturient mountains have ere now 
produced muscipular abortions ; 
and he who compares incipient 
grandeur with final littleness, is re- 
minded of the pious hawkers of 
Constantinople, who solemnly per- 
ambulate her streets, exclaiming, 
‘In the name of the Prophet, figs:’”’ 
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Respecting the essential tendency 
of the Unitarian system to produce 
a sect of cold, unpractical, unenter- 
prising religionists, we have no time 
for a minute discussion. Nor is 
there at present any pressing occa- 
Sion for us to enter a field which has 
been so often and so successfully 
contested. All men know that Uni- 
tarianism glories in being a religion 
for the plilosophical, for the dispas- 
sionate, for the speculative. . All 
men know that Unitarians make 
their boast as being free from that 
enthusiasm, that fanaticism, which, 
in their opinion, deforms the cha- 
racters of the evangelical. And all 
men know that, whatever may be 
the individual exceptions, the libe- 
ral, as a body, stand diametrically 
opposite. in these respects, to the 
body of the evangelical. It is a 
fact to be accounted for, that the 
world has not yet witnessed in any 
‘Unitarian community, a deep or 
powerful religious excitement. It 
is a fact to be accounted for, that 
wherever Unitarianism has _pre- 
vailed, its influence has been to 
deaden and destroy that strong and 
fervent chara‘.ter of religious feeling 
to which the contrary system is so 
congenial. It is a fact to be ac- 
counted tor, that Unitarianism, with 
all the glowing genius and all the 
intellectual energy which hive been 
enlisted in its ranks, has never yet 
produced a Whitefield, ora Wesley, 
or a Knox. It is a fact to be ac- 
counted for, that the preaching of 
the Unitarian faith, even by the 
most fervent and impassioned of its 
champfons, has never yet been 
charged, even by the most phleg- 
matic of its opposers, with any ten- 
dency to produce enthusiasm. It 
is a fact to be accounted for, that 
never yet has a Unitarian missiona- 
ry gone forth to Jabour and to suffer 
for the cause of his religion. And 
we say that asthe fact last mention- 
ed is in perfect harmony with all the 
others, ¢o all these facts, whether 
singly or together, goto prove that 
there is something in the faith of 


Unitarians which tends to any thing 
rather than to a fervent and enter- 
prising religious zeal. 

We do not deny that the efforts 
which a few individuals are making 
to rouse the dormant energies of 
their brethren may be successful. 
We can see no certain reason, a@ pri- 
ort, for believing that it is impossible 
for Unitarians to be roused to mis- 
sionary effort, or even kindled into 
the strongest and most fanatical en- 
thusiasm. If some five or six men 
could be supposed to arise among 
them, who should possess the elo- 
quence and the fervency of charac- 
ter which so distinguish the cory- 
pheus of Boston Unitarianism ; who 
should study the characters of the 
great reformers of every age, form- 
ing themselves after the same gene- 
ral model ; who should divest the 
liberal system of some of its most 
chilling dagmas, changing its skepti- 
cal and negative aspect into the 
form of something positive and 
powerful ; and who, cherishing witt - 
in themselves the manly purpose of 
accomplishing a mighty revolution, 
should go forth to preach, in connex- 
ion with the doctrines of natural re- 
ligion, the duties of a stern and ri- 
gowrous, nay, even an ascetic mo- 
rality,—we see no absurdity in the 
supposition of their great success. 
There is nothing in human nature 
which forbids us to believe that in 
this way Unitarianism (modified and 
amended indeed) might be prepa- 
gated far and near. But at the same 
time we believe that if the experi- 
ment should be made, and made suc- 
cessful, it would result in the most 
glorious triumph of the truth which 
the world has ever witnessed. The 
minds of men having been roused 
and kindled, would not rest satisfied 
with the few comparatively cold and 
barren dogmas of natural theology ; 
and whenever the extrinsic power 
by which these dogmas had been 
propagated should depart, the fer- 
vour which had been excited by its 
influence would lead the public 
mind te the reception of those 
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truths, more substantial, more satis- 
fying, more ennobling, which God 
has revealed for guilty and ruined 
creatures. And so we believe that 
in proportion as there is kindled 
among the disciples of Unitarianism 
a spirit of religious fervour, they 
will be brought nearer and nearer 
to the gospel in its purity and in its 
power. There is as much of truth 
as of beauty in the illustration by 
which the scheme of liberal Chris- 
tianity has been likened to a palace 
of ice ; a splendid and imposing fab- 
ric, glittering with ap artificial ra- 
diance, tillit seems 


‘¢ Another moon new ris’n, or meteor fall’n 
From heaven to earth ;—” 


but with all its imposing splendour, 
and with all its enticing radiance,—- 
cold, irremediably cold. A fire may 
be kindled indeed to warm the 
chilled and freezing inmates; but 
the moment it begins to glow, the 
fabric which it warms begins to 
perish, and ere the genial atmos- 
phere of life and comfort has been 
created, the palace with its magniti- 
cence has vanished. 


‘+’ Twas transient in its nature, as in show 

*T was durable: as worthless, as it seem’d 

Intrinsically precious ; to the foot 

Treach’rous and false ; it smiled, and it was 
cold.” 


We have been gratified, there- 
tore, by the efforts which a few men 
have been making among the Uni- 
tarians, to raise the tone of religious 
ieeling and of religious enterprise 
in that communion. Dr. Channing, 
in kis sermon at the ordination of 
his colleague, did nobly. Mr. Pal- 
frey in his sermon at-the dedication 
of the new Unitarian church in Bos- 
ton,* followed on with a manly 


* The zeal of Unitarians in religion can 
nowhere be seen more advantageously than 
in Boston. And yet the ‘‘ twelfth congrega- 
tional church” was the first which they have 
built during the more than twenty years that 
they have had the sway, and nearly all the 
wealth in the city of the Puritans, though 
during that same period the population had 
been wellynigh doubled. If Mr. Palfrey had 
appended this fact to the arguments which he 
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spirit, and a high-toned voice of ex- 
hortation, but haud passibus equis, 
Some writers in the Christian Ex- 
aminer have done what they could. 
We wish them all success. We bid 
them all, go on and prosper. And 
especially we desire to see so much 
of zeal and enterprise among them 
as will bring to pass that wonderful 
thing, a Unitarian mission to the 
heathen. We desire to see it, be- 
cause we doubt not such a mission 
would operate favourably upon its 
supporters, awaking them to some- 
thing like religious fervour, and 
thus gradually leading them away 
from their cold and deadening. sys- 
tem of belief. We desire to see it 
also, because we think it altogether 
probable that a Unitarian mission to 
India, after what has been already 
accomplished by the Orthodox, 
would be useful in completing the 
demolition of the now tottering pa- 
ganism of that empire, and. we are 
fully of opinion that even the nega- 
tions of Unitarianism are better than 
the positive and horrible supersti- 
tions of the heathen. We desireto 
see it still more, because we _ be- 
lieve that many valuable principles 
would be developed in the progress 
of such an experiment, of which the 
conductors of evangelical missions 
might avail themselves;—as many 
of the most splendid discoveries of 
chemistry were brought to light by 
the absurd experiments of alchymy, 

How it is that they propose to 
carry on their operations, we. find 
it difficult distinctly to imagine. It 
seems, from a careful examination of 
their various publications, thattheir 
whole scheme is to be condacted on 
a plan entirely new. It would be 
a favour to the public if they would 
make out a formal statement of the 


brought forward at that dedication touching 
the prospects of pure Christianity (so called) 
it would have varied considerably the aspect 
of his sermon. He might have added, that 
since 1809 the’doctrines of the Puritans have 
been constantly and rapidly gaming ground, 
and at no time more rapidly than during the 
last three yeare. 
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leading principles on which it is 
their purpose to proceed. Such a 
statement we would make ; but we 
find so much of indefiniteness and 
disagreement in their published 
documents, that we cannot venture 
to affirm that we understand cor- 
rectly their opinions. It appears to 
us however, after no slight investi- 
gation, that among the principles 
which they design to put in practice 
are the following: 

1. The conductors of missions 
must depend for their funds on 
something different from ‘ the casu- 
al contributions of religious excite- 
ment.”’* 

2. The natives of India are to be 
converted not by preachers but by 
books. ‘* The great demand for a 
preacher will begin when, acqui- 
escing in the authority of the Chris- 
tian faith, a person becomes a sub- 
ject for Christian exhortation.’’f 

3. Christianity is to be propa- 
gated by means of schools in which 
the pupils shall be made Christians 
without being taught the principles 
of any religion in particular. 


4. Missionaries are to be teachers, 


not immediately of the religion, but 
‘* of the history, and of the philoso- 
phy, which are received in the 
Christian world.’’§ 

5, Missionaries are to operate that 
they may call not the despised and 
the poor and the ignorant, but 
‘* many wise men after the flesh,” 
‘‘many mighty,’ and ‘*many no- 
ble.”’l] 

6. Individual conversions are not 
to be an object of effort. If the 
public mind is properly enlightened 
and purified, the individuals will of 
course be provided for.7 

It is not our purpose to go into a 
detailed examination of these prin- 
ciples in the hope of evincing their 


* Christian Examiner, Vol. I. p. 292. 
7 Christian Disciple, Vol. V. pp. 391, 392. 
¢ Correspondence, pp. 95, 98. 
Chr. Ex. Vol. I. pp. 190, 312, 315, 316. 
i] Chr. Dis. Vol. V. p. 390; Chr. Ex. Vol. 
¥. pp. 190, 316; and all the Unitarian doeu- 


‘wents, passim. 


7 Corr. pp. 94, 102. 


incorrectness to those who have 
professed them. It is for Unitari- 
ans to manage their missions accord- 
ing to their own notions of what is 
right and wise, allowing to others 
the same privilege which we so 
willingly concede to them. Indeed 
if we entertained the same views of 
Christianity which they profess, we 
should be of opinion that in some 
such way it must be propagated, or 
not atall. But we cannot help ima- 
gining how Paul, and Barnabas, and 
Silas, and Timotheus, and Apollos, 
and all those old-fashioned missiona- 
ries whose names the New Testa- 
ment has recorded, and who evi- 
dently understood their business, 
as the success with which they la- 
boured testifies, would have been 
astonished, if it had been proposed 
to them to prosecute their enter- 
prise after such a fashion. 

No mode of propagating Chris- 
tianity has ever been so successful 
as that which the apostles followed. 
And this fact, setting aside the con- 
sideration that the apostles were di- 
vinely inspired, is in our estimation 
a sufficient reason, why we should 
prefer that mode to every other, till 
some other mere successful shall 
have been discovered. We believe 
that the acts of the apostles is a far 
better document of missionary in- 
structions than any which the wis- 
dom of the nineteenth century can 
furnish. 

Whoever reads Mr.  Irving’s 
Orations for Missionaries after 
the Apostolical School, with such 
expectations as the study of his 
former work will warrant, cannot 
fail to be exceedingly disappointed 
at the first perusal. At least it was 
so with us. After having read it for 
the first time, we felt something like 
a conviction that the man was be- 
side himself. But every new pe- 
rusal, every hour of study that we 
have since devoted to it, has deve- 
loped to our view more and more 
of that intellectual power, more and 
more of that depth and fervency of 
moral feeling, which so distinguished 
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his former production, particularly 
the Argument for Judgement to come. 
Every time we examine it, we feel 
more fully persuaded that though 
the style may be marked with a 
most offensive affectation, and 
though the author may be utterly 
mistaken in one or two important 
articulars, and though the ardour 
of his feelings and his love of effect 
may have betrayed him into per- 
petual inadvertencies of language 
and of sentiment, the book is, after 
all this, a most important addition to 
what hath heretofore been written 
‘upon the most important subject 
of these or any times.” 

The grand mistake respecting 
what may be called the theory of 
Mr. Irving’s book, is to be found we 
think, in the fact that he not only 
‘examined every where for a basis, 
and as it were a constitutional char- 
ter of missionary associations, and 
a rule for them to proceed by in all 
(heir transactions,’ but was also re- 
solved to find what he was looking 
for. Such a basis accordingly he 
thinks be has found in the instruc- 
tions which Christ gave to his apos- 
tles when he “ sent them forth, and 
commanded them, saying, go not in 
ihe way of the Gentiles, and into 
any city of the Samaritans enter ye 
not: but go rather to the lust sheep 
of the house of Israel.””> The apos- 
folic office he maintains to be an 
office of perpetual standing in the 


church, and yet altogether distinct — 


irom the pastoral. Every missiona- 
ry is an apostle, according to Mr. 
Irving’s idea of apostleship; and 
every missionary therefore, is bound 
to regulate himself by the instruc- 
tions which Christ gave to the twelve 
on the occasion referred to. These 
instructions, which he calls, with 
his characteristic quaintness, ‘ the 
missionary charter,”’ it is his object 
in the present volume first to illus- 
trate, and secondly to establish as 
the perpetual and formal rule of 
missionary efforts. In the orations 
which are yet to follow, (how many 
they will be the author knows not.) 


he proposes to handle a variety of 
topics, all exceedingly interesting 
and important, which he has enu- 
merated in his introduction. 

There is a vagueness about Mr. 
Irving’s language which makes us 
almost afraid to say that he means 
to affirm that these instructions are 
to be applied as immediately and as 
literally to the missionaries of our 
day in all their labours, as to the 
twelve in their first journey through 
the chosen land, when they went 
out to declare simply the advent of 
the Messiah, and to work miracles 
in confirmation of that fact. And 
yet if he does not mean just this, it 
is difficult to attach any import to 
much of the caustic declamation 
with which his discourses abound. 
We feel ourselves justified there- 
fore, in saying that such is his mean- 
ing; and that what he calls the 
missionary charter ts to be regarded, 
in his opinion, as a formal code of 
laws relating to the missionary 
question as it stands in our day. 

Such an opinion we cannot but 
regard as being in some respects a 
mistaken opinion. ‘There is very 
little that is formal, and (if we may 
use a hard word) there is still less 
of codification in the scriptures of 
the New Testament. Nearly all 
the injunctions both of Christ and of 
his apostles were particular, not 
general ; designed for some imme- 
diate occasion, not couched in the 
abstract language of universal prin- 
ciples. The Bible is not, nor does 
it contain, a digest of the doctrines 
and duties of religion; it is rather 
like a record of specific cases from 
which we may derive instruction 
for ourselves. Those who under- 
stand the nature of the human mind 
will bless the wisdom that saw fit 
to make a revelation of eternal 
truth in such a form. The human 
mind is so constructed that it is 
most powerfully attracted and most 
distinctly affected by particular 
truths, and not by general proposi- 
tions. The abstractions of science 
are only for a few: but the Bible 
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was designed to fasten on the atten- 
tion, and to convey the truth to the 
conception of all without distinc- 
tion. And therefore the Spirit by 
whose inspiration the Bible was 
written, saw fit to make it, not a 
compendium of abstract doctrines 
and general instructions, but a re- 
cord of particulars. And we think 
that Mr. Irving, by neglecting this 
principle of interpretation, has fall- 
en into a very common mistake 
which has spread a vagueness and 
an aspect of extravagance over the 
whole of his orations. 
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the great men, and the good men by 
whom the missionary operations of 
Britain are conducted, we do con. 
ceive that those censures, vague 
thongh they may be, and indiscrimi- 
nating, and uncongenial to the meek. 
ness of the gospel, have «an applica. 
tion to the state of things at which 
they were levelled. We conceive 
that, notwithstanding all that is said 
about the reviving spirit of primi- 
tive missionary enterprise, many of 
the missionary schemes and efforts 
of these days are yet to fe 
reformed after the «apostolic mo- 


There is a boldness and an un- 
sparing universality in his censures 
of the missionary undertakings of 
this generation, and an air of undis- 
crimipating defiance breathing from 
every page, which, as any man might 
have known, would be far more 
likely to stir up violent opposition 
than the supposed novelty of his 
doctrine. Let a man stand out and 
challenge the public to fight with 
him, and he will be sure to have 
his hands full. There are always 
champions in abundauce, bold 
enough, or ambitious enongh, to 
take up such a challenge, and to at- 
tempt the chastisement of the of- 
fender. Accordingly when Mr. Ir- 
ving set out to run amuck, *‘ as they 
are wont to do in Japan,”’ through 
all the missionary institutions of the 
British empire, it might have been 
foreseen, and no doubt he himself 
expected, that oppositieu would rise 
up agsinst him in such a career, 
with no less of fierceness than pow- 
ex. No man who has read the “ for 
missionaries,’ could be in the least 
surprised at the appearance or the 
spirit of Mr. Orme’s ** expostulato- 
ry letter.” The design of the letter, 
as might be supposed, is quite as 
much to castigate as it is to expos- 
tulate. It contradicts very strongly 
the literality of Mr. Irving’s exposi- 
tion of the missionary charter; and 
it utterly and most vehemently de- 
nies that his censures have any ap- 
plication to the existing state of 
things. But with all deference to 


del, and that the minds of Christen- 
dom—more especially of the read- 
ing, speculating, writing part of 
Christendom—are yet to be enlight- 
ened on some important topics of 
the missionary question. 

There is a class of men, friendly 
in the main to missions, who either 
forget or do not apprehend the fact 
that the enterprise of converting the 
world is a work of faith. These 
men are neither few nor feeble. 
Their name is legion, and they oc- 
cupy the high places of intelligence 
and influence. We speak not of the 
Unitarian party ; they have neither 
part nor lot in this matter. We 
speak of that great body of specula- 
tive men, some of whom are in the 
church, and many of whom are out 
of the church, whose style of think- 
ing and advising on this subject, 
harmonizes so accurately with the 
Unitarian opinions ; who would “go 
about the work,” as Mr, Irving says, 
‘ in a reasonable, prudent way ; cal- 
culate it as the merchant does an 
adventure ; set it forth as the states- 
man deth a colony ;’’ who regard the 
scheme as an enterprise respecting 
which we have no directions of di- 
vine authority, and no example al- 
ter which our own exertions must 
be modelled. They are too many 
to be easily reckoned up ; they are 
men of wisdom and prudence, met 
of might and influence. But they 
have never chosen to act by them- 
selves; and, thanks to the guardi- 
anship of Christ! they have neve! 
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yet gained the entire ascendency in 
the councils of the church. 

These men cry out, in the spirit 
of Unitarianism, that the heathen 
must first be civilized and then con- 
yerted ; that if we would teach them 
religion, we must begin with teach- 
ing them our arts and our philoso- 
phy; that we must make thein feel 
our superiority, and by long fa- 
miliarity imperceptibly bring them 
over, and, as it were, delude them 
into the acknowledgement of Chris- 
tianity ; that, at the least we must 
accommodate ourselves to their 
prejudices, and be satisfied if they 
cive up their superstitions by 
inches, and their habits of abandon- 
ed vice by a slow and gradual pro- 
cess. We give these men credit 
for their intelligence and wisdom; 
we give them credit for their phi- 
Janthropy; but all the reason of 
their outcry is, they have no sym- 
pathy with the faith by which this 
enterprise must be sustained. They 
know not that God hath magnified 
his word above all his name, or that 
he hath made it as a fire and like a 
hammer to break the rock in pieces. 
They have no apprehension of the 
fact that the preaching of the cross 
of Christ is the power of God, and 
therefore they discredit and under- 
value the gospel, not knowing that 
itis the wisdom of God unto salva- 
tion. And so they sometimes smile 
at the ignorance and enthusiasm, as 
they deem it, of our undertakings ; 
and they tell us how they would 
manage such an enterprise; how 
they would send out men of learn- 
ing, men of wisdom, men of lofty 
genius and of vast attainments, phi- 
losophers with the instruments of 
‘clence in one hand and the vo- 
umes of learning in the other, who 
should thus excite the admiration of 
‘he pagans, and civilize their cha- 
tacters by education, refining their 
aflections, enlarging their concep- 
‘ions of creation, and gradually ex- 
Posing and lopping off the errors of 
their heathenism, till they should 


he brought to the simplicity of a 


purer and more enlightened faith. 
Pity that a theory so beautiful to 
their fancy should lack the confir- 
mation of experiment. When will 
such men leave off their speculation 
and come forward to the argument ? 
Let us see the trial of their opin- 
ions. Let them show us, if they 
can, the trophies which their genius 
and philosophy have raised upon 
the shores of paganism. Let them 
tell us of the victories which they 
have won over dark and bloody su- 
perstition, over blind and sottish ig- 
norance, or over proud and self-con- 
ceited sophistry. And then if they 
will come with their advice and 
theories and speculations of world- 
ly wisdom, they will have some 
claim on our attention; and we will 
tell them of the triumphs of the 
truth, the truth unaided by the arms 
of human might, and disencumbered 
of the schemes of earthly policy. 
Meanwhile we tell them that the 
weapons of the warfare against prin- 
cipalities, and powers, and spiritual 
wickedness are not carnal but spi- 
ritual. We tell them that the word 
of God is mighty to the pulling 
down of strong holds. We tell them 
that it needs only the manifestation 
of the truth, to commend both the 
gospel and the preachers of the gos- 
pel to the conscienees of men; and 
that with such a hold upon the con- 
science the truth is mighty and will 
prevail. Our reliance is on God 


-and on the truth which God has 


given to enlighten and to save. The 
truth of God depends not for its in 

telligibility on the lights of philoso= 
phy, or the progress of social insti- 
tutions. It speaks to man’s con- 
science, to his affections, to his 
plainest and simplest apprehensions 
of moral verity. It matters not 
whether he be the Persian in his 
philosophy and vain deceit, or the 
Hottentot in his brutality of degra- 
dation; it matters not whether he 
be the idle and effeminate native of 
the southern isles, or the fierce and. 
moody savage of our wilderness 4 
if the truth can only come in con- 
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tact with his mind and spirit, it will 
humble him, it will subdue his 
heart, it will enlighten his soul, it 
will expand and elevate his affec- 
tions, it will call down upon him the 
Spirit of God with his selectest in- 
fluence. This makes the enter- 
prise in question, a work of faith. 
It proceeds from its outset on the 
supposition of an undoubting confi- 
dence in God, in the efficacy of his 
word, in the promised influence of 
his Spirit ; and without this confi- 
dence it fails at any moment. Here 
is all the hope of success; and 
whenever the enterprise loses this 
character of pure dependence, 
whenever it looks for aid to the 
pride and pomp of human power, 
whenever it swerves from the high 
magnanimity of Christian faith, de- 
feat and shame attend on all its ope- 
rations, 

But there is another sense in 
which the work of missions is a 
work of faith. It is God’s enter- 
prise, not man’s. It is undertaken 
not as a device of human wisdom, 
or a scheme of human philanthro- 
py, but at the command of God; and 
by the word of God it must be direc- 
te din all its particulars. Neither the 
enterprise itself nor the mode in 
which it shall be conducted is left 
at our option. And therefore all 
the disciples of Christ are bound to 
engage in the work with a simple 
reliance on God’s providence for 
‘success; and they are to follow it 
up according to the manner pre- 
scribed in his word with the same 
reliance on God’s providence for 
protection and support, and on his 
Spirit for the victory. This aspect 
of the subject is forgotten still more 
frequently than the other; and it is 
towards this point mainly that Mr. 
Irving’s orations are directed. When 
this shall come to be distinctly felt 
and universally acknowledged, then 
we shall have both missionaries af- 
ier the apostolical school, and mis- 
sions after the apostolical model. 

What was the apostolical school 
*f missionaries, and the apostolical 
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model of missions; what was the 
character of those missionaries, and 
the nature of those missions, by 
which the gospel was first planted 
with so wonderful success; must be 
learned, not from any formal trea- 
tise which the New ‘Testament con- 
tains, but, like most other points of 
Christian doctrine, from the occa- 
sional illustrations of the subject, 
the disjecla membra, scattered 
through the whole canon of the 
Christian dispensation. But on this 
subject let Mr. Orme speak ; for he 
speaks good sense, though we sus- 
pect that in interpreting Mr. Irving, 
he interprets too much ad literam, 
not properly regarding the extrava- 
gant genius of the writer. 


‘‘ Another position in your orations 
is, that our Lord’s charge to the apos- 
tles is the only missionary instruction 
that we possess. To use your own 
words, it is unsupplemented; that 
‘without this document, we are all at 
sea upon the missionary question.’ 

“* Again, Sir, I am under the neces- 


-sity of differing from you.—TI am sure 


that we are furnished with very large 
supplements to every part of the per- 
sonal instructions of Christ; and to 
none more than to this first missionary 
charter. 

‘‘T should like very much to know, 
Sir, what is your leading idea of the 
Acts of the Apostles? It is justly de- 
nominated, by Dr. Benson, ‘ the his- 
tory of the first planting of Christiani- 
ty.’ Tomy mind, this invaluable book 
is both a continued commentary ons 
and a supplement to, the first charter: 
It contains a full view of the truth 
which the missionaries preached, 
which the other document does not; if 
contains also an account of the social 
practices which they recommended, of 
which nothing is, or could be said in 
the first instructions. Now these are 
most important additions, without 
which we should be at sea indeed. 

“The great objects of the Book of 
Acts, 1 conceive, are to show us how 
the apostles understood and obeyed 
their Master’s commands; how he ful- 
filled his promises; and to afford us 
practical instruction respecting the 
best and most successful methods ©! 
propagating the gospel. It is not only 
the production of inspiration ; it is thé 
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record of the actions of inspired mis- 
sionaries, and inspired efforts: and I 
hold, that we are not less bound by 
apostolical example, as far as applica- 
ble to our circumstances, than by 
apostolical precept. It comes to us, 
therefore, with the same authority as 
the personal insiructions of Christ, and 
conveys, under the form of example 
and narrative, the most important in- 
formation. Here we are told how the 
apostles preached, and how men be- 
lieved. Here are illustrated the en- 
lightened combination of active enter- 
prise and entire dependence upon God. 
The fidelity of warning, the perseve- 
yance of instruction, the boldness of 
reproof, the affection of entreaty, are 
united with the deepest consciousness, 
that only the hand of the Lord could 
command success. It is the record of 
Christian generosity and disinterested- 
ness; of heaven-directed zeal, and he- 
roic ardour; of intrepidity, which no- 
thing could daunt ; and courage, which 
nothing could overpower. It tells us 
how persecutors raged ; ‘how believers 
endured ; how confessors testified, and 
how martyrs died. It contains the re- 
cord of extraordinary success in answer 
to importunate, united prayer, and in 
connexion with personal anc eom- 
bined exertion. It furnishes a delight- 
ful illustration of the blissful and puri- 
fying influence of the truth, both upon 
individuals and communities. It shows 
us how brethren may live together in 
unity, and how they may strive together 
for the furtherance of the gospel. 

‘‘ Havewall these things, Sir, nothing 
to do with the missionary constitution ? 
Could it be said, that we were all at 
sea, while we have such a chart, had 
we even nothing more? Does it add 
nothing to what Jesus himself said, or 
throw no additional light on his first 
orders to his servants? Read the book 
again, my dear Sir, in connexion with 
the tenth of Matthew, and I am as- 
sured, that, if you are not determined 
to support a favourite speculation 
against all evidence and argument, 
you will modify your language about 
the Magna Charta of missionary labour 
and privilege. 

‘“‘[ have some additional supplemen- 
lary matter to notice. May I ask 
what views you entertain of Timothy 
and Titus, and of the design of the let- 
ters addressed to them by Paul? Timo- 
thy and Titus, Sir, were EVANGELISTS, 
or Missionaries, in my senseof the ap- 
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pellation, and are thus designated by 
the apostle. They were men trained 
under apostles, and sent by them to 
preach the gospel in places whieh they 
themselves could not fully visit. Their 
office was to instruct believers more 
perfectly in the truth; to reprove, re- 
buke, exhort, comfort, and establish ; 
to point out, or assist the infant 
churches in finding proper office-bear- 
ers; to set in order whatever was 
wanting, and to ordain elders in every 
city. They were themselves subject 
to apostolic instruction and admonition, 
and were written to, that they might 
know ‘how they ought to behave 
themselves in the house of God, which 
is the.church of the living God.’ ” 
pp- 41—<44. 


In the New PFestament therefore» 


we have a satisfactory account of 


the first propagation of Christianity 
by its inspired and divinely com- 
missioned teachers. What was the 
process of the work as there de- 
scribed? It was, first, the preach- 
ing of the doctrines of the gospel 5 
then, the gathering of such as be- 
lieved into churches, and the or- 
daining over them of such as were 
most competent; then, for their 
further instruction, the frequent 
communications, both personal and 
by writing, of those who had at 
first converted them. Thus Chris- 
tianity was planted in one place and 
another, thus it took root and flou- 
rished. And thus it was that the 
most wonderful revolution of public 
character which the world has ever 
witnessed, was accomplished. It 
was by operating first on individu- 
als; by preaching the gospel for the 
conversion of individuals ; by sin- 
gling out such as were converted, 
and organizing them in sich @ map- 
ner as to promote their further im- 
provement;—it was by watching 
over these individuals; by seeking 
to add to their number; and by 
leaving it to the salutary efforte of 
their example and their efforts to 
affect the public at large, that a re- 
volution so great and so generat yas 
effected. coe oe ee eee 
As to the instrugtents by which 
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Christianity was planted, they were 
not indeed such instruments as the 
wisdom of this world would hive 
thought of selecting. They were 
not among these who stood high in 
the estimation of the world. And 
yet the result has shown that they 
were of all instruments, best adapt- 
ed to the work. They were men 
stripped of all that this world wor- 
ships or admires. They were men 
who had nothing to do but to propa- 
gate the gospel. They were men 
who renounced at the outset all 
earthly interests and worldly pur- 
poses ; and from that time had no- 
thing to seek, nothing to care tor, 
but the interests of the gospel. They 
were men who were willing to rely 
tor their success on nothing extrin- 
sic, on no parade of enterprise, on 
nothing but the simple efficacy of 
the truth and the promised assist- 
ance of their Lord. ‘They sought 
to conquer, not by power, which Is 
the weapon of the powerful; nor 
bv policy, which is the weapon of 
the artful; nor by philosophy and 
science, which are the weapons of 
the learned; but simply by the 
word of God, which is the sword otf 
the Spirit. In the language of Mr. 
Irving, 


“It was aspiritual work they had to do, 
theretore he [Christ] disembodied (if t 
may so speak) and spiritualized the 
men who were to do it. lt was faith 
they had to plant, therefore he made 
is missionaries men of faith, that they 
might plant faith, and faith alone; they 
liad to deliver the nations from the 
idolatry of the gold and the silver, 
therefore he took care his messengers 
should have none ; they had to deliver 
them from the idolatry of wisdom, 
therefore he took care they should be 
foolish ; they had to deliver the world 
from the idolatry of power and might, 
therefore he took care they should be 
weak; they had to deliver the world 
irom the idolatry of fame and reputa- 
tion, therefore he took care they 
should be despised; they had to de- 
liver the world from the idolatry of 
things that are, therefore he took care 
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they should be as things that are not : 
making them in all respects types and 
representatives of the ritual they were 
to establish, models of the doctrine 
which they went forth to teach.” 

p- 27. 


“They who go forth to extend tem- 
poral power, and lay the foundations et 
earthly dominion, may and must go in 
the strength of chariots, and horsemen, 
and munitions of war; they who go 
forth to establish an influence and em- 
pire over royal courts, may go in the 
strength of all-subduing wealth, and 
diplomatic cunning ; and they who go 
forth to discover the unknown regions 
and limits of the terraqueous globe, 
must go with the state of science, and 
in the strength of bold adventure. But 
they who went forth to bring all earth- 
ly powers under the Prince of Peace, 
and to subdue all arts and policies ot 
man to the child-like simplicity of the 
wisdom which cometh from above, and 
to spread the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ over the bounds of the terraque- 
ous globe, must divest themselves of 
those helps and instruments, whereby 
the others prosper. They must not cast 
out Beelzebub by Beelzebub. They 
must not Conquer a peace with arms in 
their hands, which, though a_ good 
enough combination of words for the 
earth, is a solecism in the speech of 


> Band 


heaven.’ pp. 37, 38. 

Respecting the means to which 
these men owed their so signal suc- 
cess, we need only say, what has 
been distinctly implied in the de- 
scription of their character and their 
equipments, that their success was 
owing to the doctrines which they 
taught, to the power and energy of 
the truth, to the hold which the gos- 
pel has upon the conscience, and 
the force with which it commmends 
itself to the moral sensibilities of 
men. We know it is common to 
ascribe the numerous conversions 
which attended the preaching of the 
apostles, tothe miracles which they 
wrought, and to their supernatural! 
endowments. But what can a mira- 
cle do towards making a man 
Christian? Let the worldling say. 
If you should sée the sick man rising 
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jrom his couch, or the dead man 
from his bier, would it renew your 
spirit ? would it sanctify your affec- 
tions 2 would it turn the current of 
your hopes and of your pursuits 
from earth towards heaven? Or if 
the gospel should be preached to 
you from lips which had been fur- 
nished for instruction by a special 
inspiration, would there be in that 
fact new motives to repentance, 
new power to sanctify? By no 
means. ‘T'he use of miracles was 
(o prove the divine authority oftheir 
commission, so that all who would 
not receive it, might be without ex- 
cuse. ‘The use of inspiration, was to 
teach them a system of truth, which 
had never yet been embodied, and 
which could not be revealed to them 
inany otherway. A miracle might 
gain the attention; when followed 
up with argumeat, it might produce 
the conviction, that the men who 
wrought it were commissioned from 
on high; but it could not change 
the heart; and we nowhere find that 
the places where the apostles 
wrought most miracles, were the 
scenes of the most éignal success. 
Inspiration and supernatural endow- 
ments might enable them to com- 
municate the gospel to their hear- 
ers; but after all it was the 
gospel, not the inspiration of its 
teachers, that was effectual to sal- 
vation. Thus also, the apostles 
themselves uniformly described 


ihe means of their success. They 


hever speak of miracles, as haviag 
auy thing to do, immediately, with 
the conversion of sinners. ‘They 
speak of the gospel in general, and 
of the doctrine of a suffering Mes- 
siah, in particular, as being the 
power of God unto salvation. They 
say to their converts, ‘‘ In Christ 
Jesus we have begotten you through 
the gospel.” 

This apostolic method, Mr. Ir- 
ving, as we understand him, main- 
fains to be the only authorized 
were of propagating the gospel. 
0 far, we believe him to be cor- 
veet; and so far, he can go, no 


doubt, with the consent of all con- 
ductors of missionary institutions. 
But in the application of the doc- 
(rine, he censures the missions ot 
our age, in a style of undiscrimi- 
nating reprobation, against which 
we protest. At the same time we 
believe that his censures ure not so 
entirely unjnst as Mr. Orme has re- 
presented. The undiscriminating 
praise of the latter, we condemn, 
as no less pernicious than the undis- 
criminating censures of the former. 
We doubt much, whether, for ex- 
ample, the far-famed and univer- 
sally applauded establishment of the 
Serampore Baptists, has been con- 
ducted on the purely apostolic plan. 
Not that we indulge the least sus- 
picion of the perfect integrity, or 
of the humble and devoted piety of 
those men whose names will: be 
had in everlasting remembrance. 
Our doubt regards this point : whe- 
ther they would not have acted 
more wisely, and more conforma- 
bly to the primitive model, if in- 
stead of translating the Bible into 
all the dialects of India, and build- 
ing their great establishments, and 
rearing their colleges, and sending 
out their ignorant converts to 
preach the gospel to the heathen, 
they had carried on their under- 
taking more in the unimposing style 
of the Moravians ; if they had tho- 
roughly ** denuded” themselves for 
their work, rebkinquishing every 
thought of literary character or lite- 
rary indalgence, rejecting every 
(hing that might be construed even 
by an enemy into the appearance of 
earthly provision and temporal pos- 
sessions, and contentedly resolving 
to be called enthusiasts, madmen, 
fools ; if like Swartz, and Elliot, and 
Brainerd, and Vanderkemp, they 
had appeared not as_ professors, 
not as translators, not as learned 
men, but in the simple character of 
Christ’s ministers and God’s mes- 
seugers, ‘men whom this world 
cannot class under any of its cate- 
gories 3’ if they had preached, like 
Swartz and the apostles, leaving the 
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work of forming a Christian litera- 
ture, and establishing colleges of 
Christian science, as the apostles did, 
to be done in its place. If the apos- 
tles had commenced their work 
by writing, and circulating through 
the Romano empire, the books of 
the New Testament, and by estab- 
Imshing at Jerusalem a college of 
general science, before even 
“three thousand souls’? had be- 
lieved, then Dr. Carey and bis as- 
sociates (men whom we never think 
of but with reverence) would have 
had a scriptural warrant for the 
cporse which they have pursued. 
As it is, however, we must be al- 
lowed to believe that there is, in 
the missions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, some foundation for the re- 
proof which Mr. Irving had so un- 
sparingly administered. And still 
more strenuously do we claim the 
liberty of indulging such a belief, 
when we find that among the many 
missionaries who have gone from 
England to India, there are but few 
who appear before the natives exact - 
Jy in the charactey in which Swartz 
appeared ; mere preachers of the 

vel, having nothing to do with 
the wisdom of this world, or its pos- 
sessions, or its happiness; sepa- 
rated from all human pursuits, and 
stripped of every earthly appella- 
tion. 

We have thrice repeated the 
venerable name of Swartz His 
history presses op our minds as an 
illustration of the doctrine we have 
ventured to profess; and with it 
comes to memory the history of E}- 
liot and of Brainerd, and (still more 
impressive lessun!) the history of 
the mission in the Society islands. 
But we have already transgressed 
our expected limits; and we hope 
to see those topics handled, far 
more powerfully than we can han- 
dle them, in Part Secoud of Mr. 
Irving’s Orations. 

Let us say in conclusion, that it is 
with a feeling akin to national 
pride that we regard the missions 
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of the American churches as gene- 
rally approaching more nearly to 
the apostolic pattern than any other 
rnissions of our day,—the labours of 
the United Brethren always except- 
ed. God bless the Moravians ! 
And may he pour out on every 
church in his kingdom the spirit 
of the simple, unpretending, noise- 
less Moravians. 


-—— + 


Elements of Geography, exhibited 
Historically, from the Creation to 
the End of the World ; ona New 
Plan, adapted to Children in 
schools and private families. Il- 
lustrated by four plates. By JE- 
piptAH Morse, D. D. Author of 
the American Universal Geogra- 
phy, Gazetteer, &c. The Sixth 
Edition, revised and corrected. 
New-Haven : H. Howe. pp. 162, 
18mo. , 

‘Tue plan of this elementary work, 

it 1s believed, has never been before 

adopted. It has appeared to its au- 
thor, from the first thought of it, and 
on the most mature deliberation, to 
be the only natural plan fora first 
book on Geography. It embraces 
a view of the world in its origin, 
progress, andend. Such a compre- 
hensive view of a whole subject, is 
gratifying.to any mind—to the minds 
of children especially. When they 
enter on the study of Geography, 
they will very naturally inquire, 

When, and how, did this world, ot 

which we are about to acquire a 

knowledge, come into being? Who 

made it? For what purpose was 
itmade? When and where were 
the first parents of the human race 
created? What great events have 
happened in this world, since it was 
created ? How long is it to last! 

What will be its end ?” 

These inquiries, and many other 
less general ones growing out of 
these, are answered in this book. 
One of the excellencies of the plan 
consists in Ite making geography the 
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medium of conveying much religious 
‘nstruction to the young mind. 
‘¢ All our school books,” the author 
remarks, ‘*should be formed witli 
particular reference Lo the moral im- 
provement of the rising generation ; 
ina manner best adapted to make 
correct impressions on their minds, 
and to excite useful inquiries. None 
of the sciences can be managed to 
effect these purposes so well, as 
veography, combined, as it naturally 
and necessarily is, both with astron- 
omy and history. ‘These sciences, 
which are blended in this book, at 
once entertain and enlarge the 
mind.” 

The work is arranged under three 
general heads,— Ancient, Modern, 
and Prospective Geography; and 
these are subdivided into sections 
of convenient length for lessons. 

In the first section, we have an 
account of the * creation of the heav- 
ens and the earth.’ This is given in 
the language of Moses, the best un- 
doubtedly that could be selected jur 
that purpose. Then, after several 
sections on the solar system, natur- 
al geography. and natural history, 
we have ap intcresting and some- 
what extended account of the crea- 
tion and character of man, and of the 
country which was the place of his 
varly abode, and the scene of his 
early history. An epitome of this, 
and of the second general division 
of the work may be best given in 


the words of the author, we take’ 


them from the introduction to his 
third division, on ‘ Prospective Ge- 
ography.’ 


“ Beginning with the creation of the 
heaven and the earth, we have de- 
scribed the process of that great work, 
as given us by Moses, in the successive 
parts of it, to its completion, when the 
earth was fitted to be the happy abode 
of innocent beings. 

“We have described the solar sys- 
lem in its several parts; the earth 
which we inhabit, particularly in its 
grand divisions and nataral history. 
We have given an accouut of the cre- 
ation, the high rank and character of 
“MAN, and the yast and splendid in- 
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Leritance bestowed on him by his Ma- 
also, the 
delightful garden of Eden, which the 
Creator himself selected and planted 
for the first parents of our race. To 
instruct and gratily our young readers, 
we have given a geographical descrip- 
tion of Mesopotamia, that most inter- 
esting country in which this garden 
was situated, and the rivers and places 
init, which are mentioned in the Bible. 

We have given an account of the 
building of the ark by Noah; of the 
flood, and its awful effects on the earth ; 
of the building of Babel; of the con- 
founding of the original and common 
language of mankind; the forming of 
new languages for different portions 
of them ;—thus laying the foundation 
for their dispersion over the face of the 
earth, and becoming the seeds of the 
nations who have since inhabited it. 
We have presented a general view of 
the introduction of Christianity, and 
of its wonderful effects on the world. 

“We have taken a general and par- 
ticular geographical survey of the 
earth, as it now lies before us, and 
have noticed some of the wonderful 
events of the last half century, and the 
varied and innumerable improvements 
which have been made in every thing 
which relates to the elevation, conven- 
lence, increase, and happiness of man- 
kind. New nations we find are spring- 
ing up in parts of the world, till lately 
hardly known, which wil! probab] 
soon rival the old ones. The inhabit- 
ants of the earth are every where wak:.. 
ing up—combining together—pressing 
onward—and in many different ways 
urging on the advancement of things 
to some great and glorious end. ‘In 
the progress of these events,’ a late 
writer pertinently observes, ‘it is im- 
possible not to perceive that an im- 
mense Change is about to be effected, 
with respect tothe aspect of the civil; 
ized world.’”’ 


Pursuing these’ remarks, the au- 
thor thus introduces his pupils to 
the prospective part of bis book. 


“Contemplating these things, every 
one will be ready to ask—what is the 
nature of these expected changes, and 
of this glorious end which they are to 
accomplish ? and when are these things 
to be? To satisfy inquiries of this 
kind. as far as they can be satisfied, is 


BEG Dr. Morse’s Elements of Geography. | Dice 





our object in this concluding part of _ to criticise it as theologians, much 


our little work. 
‘We are fully aware, that of the 
Suture it becomes us to speak with cau- 
tion. We can trace back our own 
way to former ages by the monuments 
which those who have gone before us 
have left behind them, and can tell with 
confidence what has been. The present 
is before us, and of that, therefore, we 
can speak with certainty. Buta dark- 
ness hangs over the future, which no- 
thmg but the eye of the Great Supreme 

can penetrate.” 


It would seem so, from the multi- 
tude of disputes and theories which 
have existed, from the earliest fa- 
thers downwards, concerning, not 
the fact of a millennium, but the 
time of its commencement, its na- 
ture, its duration, and the things 
that shall succeed it. We do not 
mean to intimate that Dr. M.’s pro- 
spective geography* is of a conjec- 
tural or visionary character. There 
are indeed some views quite at the 
close of the volume, respecting ‘‘a 
new heaven and new earth,” after 
‘“‘ the first heaven and the first earth” 
shall have passed away, which are 
far from being adopted by all writers 
on prophecy, and which we shall 
not attempt to settle, since it is not 
our design in noticing this little work, 


* The contents of this chapter, as weil as 
some other things contained in the book, 
would hardly be included in the ordinary 
definition of the term geography. Dr. M. 
remarks, however, that he uses the word in 
an enlarged sense, making it as comprehen- 
sive as his plan. 


less to make it the occasion of * pro- 
phetic disputation.’ 

Leaving this matter, as we find it, 
we think that the prospective, is not 
the least valuable portion of Dr. M.’s 
book. It is introduced with the 
proposition that ‘there will be a 
great moral change in the future 
ages of the world.” And this is not 
only presumed from what has trans- 
pired, and is transpiring, in the 
earth, but is made evident from nu- 
merous passages of scripture, thrown 
together in an interesting form. Ex- 
tracts from this part of the book 
might be given as furnishing a grate- 
ful theme for meditation to the old 
as well as young ;_ but we have hard- 
ly room to add, that while the char- 
acter of the book induces us to re- 
commend it to the guardians 
of the young,* our wish that it may 
receive their patronage, is strength- 
ened by the consideration that it 
comes from hands which, in the 
evening of an industrious and useful 
life, are still devoted to objects of 
public benefit. 


* It might be used with advantage by sab- 
bath school teachers, as its whole tendency 
is to convey a knowledge of the works and 
providence of God, and to produce exalted 
and reverential views of his’ character. 
There are some sections which may seem 
to be unsuitable for sabbath study, yet these 
may be marked for study during the week ; 
aud the effect of these, it is believed, as well 
as of other portions of the book, will be to 
improve both the understanding and the 
heart. 








LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGZNCE. 


Twenty-one Indian youths have 
been placed by the Choctaw tribe un- 
der the care of Col. R. M. Johnson, for 
the purpose of receiving an education 
at Great Crossing, in Kentucky. 


Kings College at Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, chartered in 1802, is stated to 
have 4 Professorships, and 16 scholar- 
ships, 12 of which are Divinity founda- 
tions. The present number of stu- 
dents is about 30. Connected with 
the College is a flourishing preparato- 


ry school which has a building of free- 
stone erected at an expense of £5000. 
The college edifice is in a ruinous 
state, and the bishop of Nova Scotia 
was lately in London soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the erection of a new 


one. The establishment receives. 
£,1000a year from the government, and 
is designed exclusively for Episcopali- 
ans, 

The Presbyterians, being thus de- 
prived of the benefits of Kings Col- 
lege, determined to establish one fo! 
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themselves. Accordingly, with the 
aid of subscriptions in Scotland, they 
founded a seminary, eight or ten years 
since, at Pictou, about one hundred 
miles north-east of Halifax. This 
seminary is now in a flourishing con- 
dition. 


NewspaPers IN IrAiy.—Only six 
newspapers are published in all Italy, 
in which there are 19,000,000 of 
inhabitants. Of these, one is publish- 
ed at Naples—the Piedmontese Ga- 
yette, which has but 200 subscribers at 
6 dollars per annum and appears tri- 
weekly, one at Genoa has 300 sub- 
scribers at 4 dollars per annum—one 
at Florence, capital of the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany—one at Milan, 
and one at Rome. They contain little 
else than accounts of births, deaths, 
marriages, visits of Royal Families, &c. 
Politics, philosophy, or religious discus- 
sion would not be tolerated. 


NEWSPAPERS IN GREAT BrRITAIN.— 
The following statement respecting 





Religious Intelligence. 667 


the number of newspapers circulated 
in Great Britain, is from a speech de- 
livered in the British House of Com- 
mons by Lord John Russell. 

“There were not less’ than 
23,600,000 newspapers sold in the 
country in the last year; of these the 
daily London newspapers sold about 
11,000,000, the country papers above 
7,000,000, and the weekly papers 
above 2,000,000.” 


CanaLs IN GREAT Britatin.—It is 
stated in the Register of Arts and Sci- 
ences, that there are in Great Britain 
103 canals, the total extent of which 
is two thousand six hundred and eighty- 
two and a quarter miles, which cost 
thirty millions sterling. This estimate 
of the cost gives an average of some- 
thing more than eleven thousand pounds 
per mile. There are in the various 
canals 18 snbterranean passages, 40 
of which have an extent of 32 miles. 
None of these works were projected 
prior to the year 1755. 


. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


}URMAN Mussion.——Our readers are 
aware that very painful apprehensions 
have existed in the Christian public for 
the fate of the American missionaries 
at Ava, who at the approach of the 
British army to Rangoon, were hurri- 
ed into the interior, and from whom, 
till very recently, no intelligence had 
been received since early in 1824. 
These apprehensions are now relieved 
by the following letter. 
Calcutta, May 23, and is addressed 
to Mr. Evarts of Boston. 

‘‘ My dear Sir :—It gives me infinite 
pleasure to acquaint you that Mr. and 
Mrs.Judson are alive and well. Accounts 
have this day been received of them; 
they have been liberated, and sent with 
other European prisoners to treat with 
the British commander for peace. <A 
peace will undoubtedly be made'immedi- 
ately, and all will be well. I request you 
to give all possible publicity to this 
communication, as the Christian world 
i$ deeply interested in the fate of these 
respected persons. Yours. &c. 

E. A. New Ton. 


\ryLon.—About a year since the 
wlefing intelligence was communi- 


It isdated at 


cated to the Christian public, of two 
seasons of the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on the various stations of the 
American missionaries in Ceylon. As 
the fruits of the first of these revivals, 


forty-one native members were added 


to the church on the 20th of January, 
1825, after a probation of their sinceri- 
ty and steadfastness for nearly a year. 
2 others are candidates for future ad- 
mission. ‘The church now contains 
seventy-three native members. The 
children under the instruction of the 
missionaries amount to 2669, of which 
only 255 are girls. The missionaries 
consider their contemplated college as 
an object of very great importance 
and urge it upon the attention of the 
American community. 


THe SenecA Mission which was 
sometime ago broken up by a perverse 
application of an existing law in New- 
York, has been re-established, with in- 
creased prospects of success. 


Anti-SLAvery SocieTy oF MAry- 
LAND.—In an address to the public, 
this Society says,‘ There are now in 
the United States more fhan one hun- 
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dred societies, tormed on the basis of 
ours, who are pledged to aid and assist 
in the glorious work of emancipation. 
They are located as _ follows:—In 
Rhode-Island, 1; New-York, 1; Penn- 
sylvania, 4; Delaware,1; Maryland, 
4; Virginia, 2; North-Carolina, 41; 
Tennessee, 23; Kentucky, 6: Ohio, 
6; Illinois, 12.—Total, 101.' More 
than forty of these associations have 
been organized within the space of 
two years in our southern country. 
Among the measures adopted by the 
Maryland Society for the furtherance 
of its objects, is the project of opening 
a trade with Africa from the city of 
Baitimore; for which purpose books 
have beenopened in that city for stock 
to be invested in the proposed trade. 
The object of the enterprise “ is to af- 
ford facilities to the free coloured peo- 
ple of Maryland, and of the United 
States, to procure their own passage to 
the land of their fathers, by opening a 
trade with 40,000,000 of inhabitants in 
Africa: by supplying them with the 
necessities of life, and receiving the 
produce of their soil, instead of siaves 
in return. ‘The exports from this 
country will be manufactured articles 


of small bulk; those received from 
them will be much more bulky, and 
consequently three-fourths of the ves- 
sels in this trade would be under the 
necessity of going out in ballast, and 
afford a favourable opportunity to co- 
lonists to procure a passage. They 
would reduce the price to Africa so 
low as to be within the reach of every 
coloured person in America.” 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
In the month of October. 
To the American Board, $9,143.50. 
To the United Foreign Missionary 


Society, $1292.59. 
To the American Bible Society, 
$5226.50. 


To the American Education Socie- 
ty, $363.84. 

The Treasurer of the United Do- 
mestic Missionary Society acknow- 
ledges the receipt of $1962.16 since the 
17th of August; also the receipt of 
four obligations for $1000 each, paya- 
ble in one, two, three, and four years, 
from the first of May next,and §509 in 
cash from an individual. 








ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONE. 


March 5.—The Rev. Mr. Bus#, over 
ihe Presbyterian Church at Indiana- 
polis, Indiana. Sermon by the Rey. 
John F. Crow. 

April 13.—The Rev. Baynarp R. 
HAtt, over the Church at Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. Sermon by the Rey. 
Isaac Reed. 

June 4.—The Rev. ALexANDER 
WILLIAMSON, as an Evangelist, at 
Charlestown, Indiana. 

June 4.—The Rev. Titty H. Brown, 
over the United Churches of Bethlehem 
and Blue River, Indiana. Sermon by 
the Rey. Isaac Reed. 


Aug, —.—-The Rev. Sreruen Bris 
at Vincennes, Indiana, to the office o: 
the ministry, by the Salem Presbytery. 
At the same time the Rev. Mr. Scors 
was installed Pastor of the Church at 
Indiana. 

Sept. 2.—The Rey. Groree Foote 
was ordained as an Evangelist, by the 
Presbytery of Hopewell, at Monticello, 
Georgia. Sermon by the Rev. B. 
Gildersleeve. 

Sept. 21.—The Rev. Lucas Hus- 
BELI, over the First Presbyterian 
Church in Lyons, N. Y. 





——S- 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ovr Correspondents must excuse us from noticing their communications sey. 
erally; their favours are gratefully received, and shall receive due attention. 


Errata.—At p. 557, 1. 28, col. 2, for places, read plans ‘——p. 588, 1. 38, c. 2, for 
regaled, read regarded ;—p. 603, in the notice of Wahl’s Lexicon, for philoso- 


phy, read philology. 


Before closing the present volume it is proper that we should correct an erro- 
neous statement at p. 491, respecting the destruction of the Baptist Mission 
House atSerampore. The account proves to be incorrect. 

*.* Subscribers will receive this Number some days later than usual: the delay 
is owing to circumstances which could not be avoided. New Publigations and 
various other articles are deferred till next month for want of reom. 
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Steam-gun, Perkins’s, 110 

Stevens’s Greek Thesaurus, 542 

Storr’s Theology, 108 

Strictures on V. T.’s view of the curse upon 
the ground, 279 

————- \V. T.’s reply to, 354 

Sunday School Union, American, 376 

Connecticut, 335 

Systematic charity, 641 

Synod, General, of the United Brethren, 607 

estimony of Josephus respecting Christ. 
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Theological Disquisitions, 327 

Seminary, 328 

—__—_-____--__ -______—- at Andover, 60] 

Auburn, 222 

—_———— Hamilton, 486 

- Princeton, 602 

of Virginia, 55 

Theology, Dwight’s 486, 

—_——_—-—— Storr’s, 108 

Thoughts on the discussion o/ slavery, 40% 

Thunder storm, 139 
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Universities and learned societies in Ben, 
mark, 543 
——_—_--——-, Prussian, 543 
University of North Carolina, 429 
—_———— of Virginia, 162, 328 
——, Western, of Penn. 429 
Useful wife, 455 
Use of salt in agriculture, 274 
Vale of Bozaa, 141 
Van Rensselaer Institution, 45 
Varieties, 516 
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Vicissitudes of life, 140 
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Wahl’s Lexicon, oy. 
Waldenses, 277 
Waverly novels, 516 


View of Public Affairs, 157, 224, 280, 383, | Western Reserve College, 222 


495, 554, 612 | 
Voyage of discovery, 429 
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Winer’s Grammar of the New ‘lestaine:: 
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Kuver to the Reviews. 


American Novels, 80 

Appeal to Liberal Christians for the cause of 
Christianity in India, 646 

Book of the Church ; by Robert Southey, 359 
413 

Brainard’s Poems, 324 

Brief Outline of the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion, Alexander’s, 458 

Butler’s __ ss Repeecong 40 

Catharine Brown, Memoir of, 200 

Catlin’s Compendium of the System of Di- 
vine Truth, 474 

Chalmers’s Sermons, 519, 584 

Chapin’s ne seman Gazetteer, 371 


Correspondence relative to the prospects, | 
| Orme’s Expostulatory 


&c. of Christianity in India, 646 

Easy Lessons, Leavitt’s, 91 

Elements of Geography, Dr. Morse’s, 664 

Essay on Faith, Erskine’s 141 

Essays on the Nature and Uses of the vari- 
ous Evidences of Revealed Religion, 
Verplanck’s, 458 

Everett’s Orations, 534 

Expostulatory Letter to Irving, by Orme, 
646 © 

Grammar of the New Testament, Winer’s,425 

Hobomoc ; a Tale of Early Times, 80 

Hymns, Nettleton’s, 34 

Irving’s Orations for Missionaries after the 
Apostolical School, 646 
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Leavitt’s Easy Lessons, 91 
Letters and Papers of Dr. Scott, 222 
Memoir of Cathesis Brown, 208 
Rev. Levi Parsons, 316 
Missionary Gazetteer, 371 
Morse’s Elements of Geography, 664 
Nettleton’s Village Hymns, 34 
Novels, 80 
Occasional Pieces of Poetry, Brainard’s 32. 
Oration, Everett’s, before the Suciety of Phi, 
Beta Kappa, 534 
at Concord, 534 
at Plymouth, 534 
Orations for Missionaries after the Aposty 
lical School, Irving’s, 646 
Letter to Irving, 646 
Outline of the Evidence of Revealed Réi- 
gion, Alexander’s, 453 
Peep at the Pilgrims, 80 
Pilot: A Tale of the Sea, 80 
a Charles Butler, Esq. 10 
Saratoga: A Tale of the Revolution, 30 
Spectre of the Forest, 80 
Southey’s Book of the Church, 359, 413 
Unitarian and other Missionary publications. 
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Witch of New-England. A Bomance, 8 
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A Learner, 190 
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B. N., 501 
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Curton, 249 
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Evvosus, 17 
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